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THE DRAMA OF THE NATIVITY. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


MAIHE story of the Nativity of Our Saviour is in itself 
so essentially dramatic, it is no wonder it has ap- 
pealed through all the Christian ages to the histri- 
onic instincts of peoples of every race to whom the 

=O} Gospel of Christ has been preached. The Birth of 

Jesus Christ at Bethlehem was destined by its very nature to be 
told and retold in the form of “ play-acting”” wherever Christians 
might gather together. All of the elements of the dramatic are in 
it—suspense, contrast, common human sympathy, the interaction 
of supernatural and natural, everything that has ever gone into the 
making of drama: suspense in the poising of the outcome of its 
event; contrast in the juxtaposition of its every scene and charac- 
ter—darkness and light: shadowed earth and illumined heavens; 
poverty and riches: shivering shepherds and fur-robed kings; 
midnight silence and skies bursting with the music of angelic 
choirs; a flower-like maiden, virgin and yet a mother, set in the 
midst of the roughest surroundings; and, infinite climax, the God 
of all, from Whom all riches, all warmth, all glory issue, born a 
tiny babe in a cold stable-cave on the wintry hills of Bethlehem. 
Could anything so dramatic be imagined by the mind of man? God 
alone could stage so divine a play! 

Katherine Brégy in one of her studies of Christian poetry, 
quotes Aubrey de Vere as saying that the Nativity is one of the 
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few Christian mysteries which does not contain matter too stupen- 
dous for poetry—or for drama, we would add. “It is so tender 
that it ceases to confound. Unlike the Crucifixion or the Resur- 
rection, or even the Ascension, it is, at least in its externals, com- 
fortingly human.”* Small wonder, then, that the Christmas theme 
has, from the beginning, touched and awakened the dramatic im- 
pulses of men, which are essentially poetic, human and childlike. 
Out of the liturgy of the Church, itself dramatic, sprang the 
drama of the stage; and dealing, as it did, entirely with sacred 
matters—with the story of man’s fall and his salvation—the Na- 
tivity became, perforce, the keystone of the whole vast plot of the 
Miracle and Mystery plays of the Middle Ages. The fall of man 
in Eden might be depicted, but it led inevitably to the climax of 
Bethlehem. The Crucifixion, or the Resurrection, or the Ascen- 
sion, might be shown, but they sprang directly from the movitating 
drama of the Nativity. The Nativity was the pivotal centre of the 
entire action of the early Christian drama. 

But long before we had any such thing as Mystery or Miracle 
play, or formal drama of any kind, drama was shaping itself out 
of the story of Bethlehem, in the form of The Office of the Shep- 
herds, a dramatic prologue or intérlude given at the Midnight Mass 
on Christmas Eve. If we go back to the France and England of 
seven or eight hundred years ago, we will find this Office of the 
Shepherds enacted in many of the great churches of the time. In 
it the shepherds were impersonated by the clergy, carrying crooks 
~ and bringing in their train into the church and up to the altar, real 
dogs and real sheep, as well as rustic attendants, playing musical 
instruments, or bearing offerings of fruit. The “ shepherds ” were 
grouped in the transept, at the entrance to the choir, feigning to 
sleep or to watch their flocks, when suddenly, in the stillness of the 
church, the musicians sounded a long and piercing blast and a boy 
dressed as an angel, with golden wings and clad in white, mounted 
the pulpit and intoned in Latin the words of St. Luke, “ Fear not! 
For behold I bring you tidings of great joy!” 

This was assuredly drama of the finest essence, and one can 
imagine the thrill that went through the great throng as the “ play ” 
began. This striking opening scene was followed by a burst of song 
from the choir boys in the clerestory, singing the Gloria. And then 
the grand climax. The shepherds advancing to the altar, where the 
créche or manger, hidden by a curtain, is erected, are met by the 
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procession of priests who are to officiate at the Mass, and are 
halted and questioned : “‘ What seek ye, shepherds?”  “ We seek the 
Saviour, Christ the Lord!” they cry out in.answer. Whereupon the 
priests draw back and part the veil before the crib, revealing with 
one dramatic stroke the figure of the Child, laid in the straw of 
the manger. This is indeed genuine drama; and with such a zest 
did our forefathers enact it that no touch of realism within their 
power to achieve was neglected. They even contrived such in- 
genious effects as oxen and asses that dropped on their knees in 
adoration beside the créche at the moment the veil was drawn.? 
This same Office of the Shepherds is still preserved in Pro- 
vence, where also—its popular outgrowth—the Pastourla or Na- 
tivity Play, vigorously survives, being given annually in every city 
and town and almost every village, either by professional or amateur 
actors. Thomas Janvier, a lifelong student of Provence, describes® 
an Office of the Shepherds which he witnessed some twenty years 
ago, apparently an almost exact replica of the same Office enacted 
in the Middle Ages. In this case, however, it was given at, the 
Offertory, instead of before the Midnight Mass; the shepherds were 
laymen ; and a special offering, of a spotless lamb, all beribboned and 
wreathed with flowers, was brought to the altar, the procession 
marching the full length of the church. The Provenceaux, in fact, 
dramatize everything connected with Christmas, even the lighting 
of the home créche. This, in a darkened room, is illumined pre- 
cisely at the stroke of midnight, in the presence of the entire family, 
the youngest child of the household lighting the first taper amidst a 
burst of song. Even the Noéls of Provence are in dramatic form; 
as in the popular Hou de l’housteau of Saboly, wherein St. Joseph 
argues and pleads with the innkeeper of Bethlehem. Their still 
more famous C’est le bon lever, opens dramatically this wise (“ the 
angel, as becomes so exalted a personage,” Mr. Janvier notes, 
speaking in French, the shepherd in common Provengal) : 


Angel: It is high time to get up, sweet shepherd! In Beth- 
lehem, quite near this place, the Saviour of the world has been 
born of a Virgin. 

Shepherd: Perhaps you take me for a common peasant, talk- 
ing to me like that! I am poor; but I’d have you to know I 
come of good stock. In old times my great-great-grandfather 

*Theodore Child and M. Luc Olivier Merson, in Harper’s Magazine, vol. 


Ixxviii., no. 463, p. 59, December, 1888. 
*The Century Magazine, December, 1896. 
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was mayor of our village! And who are you, fine sir? Are 
you a Jew ora Dutchman? Your fine jargon makes me laugh. 
A virgin mother! A child God! No, never were such things 
heard! 


“ But when the angel reiterates his strange statement,” Mr. Janvier 
concludes, “‘ the shepherd’s interest is aroused. He declares that he 
will go and steal this miraculous child, and he quite takes the angel 
into his confidence!” 

That dramatic—that melodramatic—touch, we might say, the 
threat to “ steal” the Divine Child, is a favorite device of the Pro- 
venceaux. Even in fashioning their Christmas cribs they like to 
show the figures of gypsies lurking near the stable of Bethlehem, 
bent on kidnapping the Holy Infant! But this bit of Christmas 
play-acting of old Provence illustrates an even more remarkable 
feature of practically every “ Nativity ” produced in the olden times 
—the unfailing presence of the spirit of comedy. Professor Charles 
Mills Gayley, of the University of California, in the introduction to 
his reconstruction of Towneley Cycles,* emphasizes this constant 
recurrence of the comic vein in the old Nativity plays. The hope- 
ful happy note is repeatedly sounded. ‘‘ The massacre of the Inno- 
cents” (always an integral part of the old Nativities) ‘“ empha- 
sizes not the weeping of a Rachel, but the joyous escape of the 
Virgin and Child.” Always there is a “ hell,” with grotesque and 
comical demons, in these Midd'e Age Nativities. And invariably 
some of the shepherds are rustic fools, designed to supply a laugh. 
Doubtless it was not alone because the Nativity drama was intrinsic- 
ally one of happiness, but also because it afforded such unusual 
opportunities for comic relief, that it was from the beginning so 
popular with the masses. 

From the Office of the Shepherds to the Miracle and Mystery 
plays, was but a step and a logical development in the dramatic 
treatment of the Christmas theme. By the fifteenth century, the 
Nativity play of the sanctuary had expanded into a full-fledged 
spectacular drama, produced and acted quite separately from the 
Church ritual, though still arranged and superintended by the clergy. 
This, at any rate, remained the case in France; although in England 
the guild plays eventually resulted, presented by strictly profes- 
sional actors who moved from one town to another, carrying their 
scenery and equipment with them in a great van, the arrival of 
which was,’very likely, much akin to the landing of a three-ring 

‘The Star of Bethlehem, Fox. New York: Duffield & Co., 1904. 
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circus in the twentieth century town. Where the Nativity drama 
was still more or less of a civic celebration of Christmas, however, 
city fathers, rich laymen, the cathedral chapter, and other individ- 
uals or organizations, joined together to insure its production by 
pledging both funds and active help. A great mass meeting was - 
first held, whereat the parts were assigned, and, as we might say, 
the “ advertising campaign” began. The leading réles were taken 
by the more learned, the clergy; the others by laymen, mostly the 
trained artisans of the various crafts. No women took part at all; 
and only the comeliest boys were chosen for angels, the Blessed 
Virgin and soon. The competition for the characters of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Angel Gabriel was especially keen. _The costumes 
were gorgeous and often quaintly incongruous. “ Poor shepherds,” 
for instance, being decked out in jewels and silks, the finest raiment 
of the period that could be borrowed for the occasion. In the cos- 
tuming of Herod and the Three Kings, the stage director “ out 
heroded Herod.” 

The performance lasted three days. It was given on a great 
stage one hundred feet square erected in the city marketplace. 
As many as sixteen thousand people, gathered from all the sur- 
rounding country, were known to have witnessed such a production. 
Old manuscripts give records of Nativity plays requiring seventy- 
eight leading actors and one hundred and fifty figurants; angels, 
devils, etc. Some thirty different scenes were shown, all on one 
great stage—Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, Rome, heaven, hell, 
and soon. The play was divided into five parts, and opened with 
a prologue or protocol, read by the author, who was some learned 
doctor of the town, and who, according to the records, like most of 
his brother playwrights of every age, drew copiously on former 
productions, as well as on the Scriptures, for his material. After 
this prologue came an act of Prophecies, in which Balaam was 
heard, followed by Daniel, David, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and 
lastly by the Sibyl, foretelling the coming of Christ, creating, as our 
modern stage manager might put it, “atmosphere,” and cleverly 
building up the dramatic suspense of the spectacle. Part First ended 
with these Prophecies, and closed the first morning’s performance. 
In Part Second, begun after the midday meal, which was more 
or less of an outdoor picnic, the Annunciation and Visitation were 
enacted, with elaborate musical interludes. 

The second day’s morning performance comprised the Edict 
of Augustus, the departure of St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin for 
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Bethlehem, the first shepherd scenes, the latter affording plenty of 
comic relief, and finally the pathetic story of the arrival at the 
stable. In this, we find some beautiful dramatic writing, showing 
how keen was the sense of the ancient playwright for the element 
of contrast. St. Joseph complains against the sorry fortune which 
brings the Saviour of the world to a lowly stable to be born; but the 
Blessed Virgin responds with sweet resignation to his every lament, 
“It pleases God that it be so.” Some of the quaint lines of the 
dialogue are as follows: 


St. Joseph: Alas, where are those grand castles, those fine 
towers with battlements, so pleasantly built? And the Son of 
God is here so poorly lodged! 

Blessed Virgin: It pleases God that it is so. 

St. Joseph: Where are those halls so finely painted with 
diverse colors, and paved with tiles, and so pleasant that it is a 
consolation to behold them? 

Blessed Virgin: It pleases God that it is so...... 


and so on; St. Joseph enumerating every imaginable device of bodily 
ease and fleshly comfort, chambers hung with golden tapestry, beds 
richly blanketed with silks and furs; and the Blessed Virgin always 
answering with the same sweet avowal of faith in God and patience 
under His decree. 

The climax of the play, thus skillfully led up to by every trick 
of the imagination calculated to create sympathy and suspense, was 
the triumphant birth, with music and song crashing forth in | 
joyous clamor, the idols of the pagan temples of Rome tottering 
and tumbling to the earth, and finally the mouth of hell itself open- 
ing in gorgeous impotent rage, to reveal the fury of Lucifer and 
his frustrated demons at the happy consummation of Bethlehem. 

Sometimes, as in Northern England, because of the inclement 
weather of Christmastide, the Nativity play was given indoors, in 
the cathedral; and when this was the case many striking effects 
were achieved by reason of the darkness of the vast interior and 
through the manipulation of torches and lanterns and candle-light. 
Here a curtain was used, as in modern days; and but one scene at 
a time was shown on the stage, the platform being much smaller 
than that erected for the marketplace presentation and. the imagi- 
nation of the spectators being called much more into play. The 
dimly lighted cottage room of the Annunciation, with the Blessed 
Virgin spinning by a little lamp, and singing the Magnificat as she 
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spun, instantly caught the hearts of the audience; and, the next 
moment, those hearts were thrilled with high emotion when, in a 
burst of light, the Angel Gabriel a glorious golden-winged and white- 
robed creature, suddenly appeared on the scene. When the curtain 
was once more drawn, out of the darkness of the deep-vaulted 
edifice the sound of bleating lambs was heard, and the red glow of 
a shepherds’ camp fire appeared. Later the darkness was pierced by 
the glory of the reappearing Gabriel who was, very likely, the 
handsomest young stone carver of the guild, and cousin or brother 
to the comely, slender lad who played the Blessed Virgin. And then 
the people enjoyed the savory taste of genuine drama, as real and 
impressive to them as any conjurer of the stage could contrive for 
us. 

These were the beginnings of the Nativity drama; and they 
mark also its highest consummation. But if the splendor of the 
medizeval Mystery passed with the golden era of the old cathedrals, 
the dramatization of the story of Bethlehem continued on never- 
theless through all succeeding ages—a natural impulse wherever: 
that story is told. Have we not an immortal dramatization of 
Christmas in Handel’s Messiah of the eighteenth century? “ All 
our Christmas thoughts and emotions,” writes John Addington 
Symonds, “ have been gathered up for us by Handel in his drama of 
The Messiah.”®> The Messiah is universal property; it belongs to 
all lands, like the story it tells. In Provence, as we have seen, the 
old time Nativity play survives to the present day. Today also, as 
for many generations, the children of Dachau give their Manger 
Plays at Christmastide. Rumania has its shepherd actors. Up to 
a few years ago, in Italy, the pifferari came down annually from the 
mountains, into Naples and Rome, making a dramatic entrance 
through the city gates, and playing their pipes before the crib and 
also, out of compliment to St. Joseph, before the shops of the car- 
penters! Spain dramatizes Christmas in her Holy Night spectacles. 
In old Mexico—one is not very sure of anything in new Mexico— 
Mystery plays were performed every year, acting out the story of 
the Nativity with much quaintness and naiveté. There the play was 
given out of doors, with the town plaza for a stage and the actors 
laymen, both men and women, of the place. The chief personages 
in these Mexican Nativities, besides the Holy Family, were King 
Herod, the Magi and the devil—a sort of harlequin, designed, 
just as in the ancient Mysteries, to supply comic relief. The cos- 

*The Book of Christmas, p. 368. New York: The Macmillan Co. ogre. 
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tuming of the characters also, as in ancient days, was at times not 
a little incongruous: a startling mixture of native red sashes, 
brightly colored serapes, and antiquated military uniforms. And 
the management of the star was somewhat primitive: it was strung 
on a wire, and pulled backward and forward, as the scene required.*® 
But it was all dramatic to the beholders, and it thrilled and satis- 
fied the drama-hungry hearts of the populace. 

In our day and country the giving of Nativity plays is far from 
being unknown. Many a country or village parish, and city parish 
too, has its Christmas play, most often a cantata, with shepherds, 
angels, and magi, though not always attempting the final triumphant 
scene of the holy manger. Non-Catholics as well as Catholic congre- 
gations present these plays; they are often a feature of the Protes- 
tant Sunday-school’s celebration of Christmas; and they are usually 
an event in the community or at least in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. We all know what a joyous zest there is in the planning and 
rehearsing of amateur plays; and this is all the more marked at 
Christmas time, when the spirit of holiday is in the air and friends 
and relatives are hearkening home for visiting and merrymaking. 
Thomas Hardy, in his Wessex novels, shows us the rustic English 
people enjoying their age-old pastime; and so does Eden Philpotts, 
whose scene of the Christmas rehearsal in The Three Brothers 
cannot be surpassed for homely comedy. The keen local rivalry 
for the parts in the play, the fun and pranks of the fore-gathered 
actors and singers, these are common experiences. Of course some 
of these present-day Christmas plays can hardly be said to approxi- 
mate the Nativity drama proper. Thus, one which I saw a few 
years ago in a little Wisconsin town, told a simply story of local 
life instead of recounting the actual scenes at Bethlehem; but it all 
led up to a very effective Christmas Eve climax, with the company 
very sweetly and reverently singing Holy Night as the final curtain 
dropped. But whatever the variant they offer of the original story, 
they are in a degree at least a dramatization of the Christmas theme; 
and in time they may lead to better things. 

With the revival of community pageantry—a distinctive 
feature of the dramatic history of our time, somewhat halted by 
the War but destined, nevertheless, to great proportions—it is pos- 
sible that we may yet happily witness a return of the Nativity drama 
in its full beauty. There are, indeed, signs of its actual return 
already.» The community Christmas Tree may be a beginning. 

*Bayard Taylor’s Eldorado. 
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Some of the larger Settlement Houses in the various American 
cities have lately been celebrating Christmas with Nativity plays; 
and even the civic Nativity—like unto the productions of the Mid- 
dle Ages—is becoming. known. At Bethlehem (in Pennsylvania, 
not Judea) as befits the name, the divine story has become a part 
of the local Christmas celebration. New England, which in the 
days of the Puritans proscribed Christmas as a “ popish mummery,” 
has lived to see its own civic Nativity dramas.7_ In St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, two years ago, large audiences witnessed a Nativity called 
Christkind, which met with much success. And in California, 
where open-air pageants are so easily carried out in the mid-winter 
season, a really telling impetus has recently been given the move- 
ment—if movement it may be called. There, on Christmas Eve in 
1915, a remarkable Nativity pageant and spoken drama was given 
in Los Angeles, four hundred volunteer actors and singers par- 
ticipating, and an audience of fifteen thousand people—equal to the 
best crowd that Rouen or Chester, London or York, could bring 
forth in the heyday of the Miracle play—witnessing it. This Los 
Angeles Nativity, written by Susanna Clayton Ott, has been pub- 
lished under the title, 4 Masque for the Commonwealth of Los 
Angeles, and perhaps may yet be produced elsewhere. I myself saw 
a modern Christmas Mystery presented in San Francisco. It was a 
parish event, given indoors by the people of St. Paul’s, which at- 
tracted many thousands of people before it was done with, and be- 
came an almost sensational theatrical event, rivaling the commercial 
show-houses with its “run.” On several occasions this play has been 
revived, and invariably it succeeds; interest in it does not die out. 
Another San Francisco Nativity drama, one which makes striking 
use of the element of suspense, by keeping the door of the stable- 
cave of Bethlehem closed till the final climax, has been written by 
a young California poet, Daniel Doran. Less formal than these 
plays, prepared expressly for the stage, but nevertheless equally in- 
teresting, and equally valuable as signs of the return of the Nativity 
drama, are such festivals as that given two or three years ago in 
Muir Woods, on the slope of Mt. Tamalpais, in California. At 
this féte, something of the primitive simplicity of the Middle Ages 
was achieved in the acting out in pantomime, before the great open 
fireplace, the story of the birth of Christ, the adoration of the 
shepherds and the coming of the Magi. 


1Nativity: A Miracle Play in New England. Country Life, vol. xxv., Pp. 49, 
_ December, 1913. ' 
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There is excellent material at hand for a revival of the Nativity 
drama ; and what is lacking may be easily supplied by the writing of 
new Nativity plays, one of the desired results of such a revival. 
Some few years ago Professor Gayley prepared for the use of the 
English actor, Ben Greet, a very fine example of the Nativity play in 
The Star of Bethlehem, of which we have already made mention. 
This is an arrangement, designed for the modern stage, of the 
Towneley and other old English Cycles of the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Woven from passages and scenes taken 
from the Towneley Annunciation, the York Angels and Shepherds 
and Coming of the Three Kings; the Coventry Birth of Christ, 
Adoration of the Shepherds and Adoration of the Magi; and from 
other sources, it supplies modern players with an authentic and at 
the same time a practicable working drama of the Nativity. It isa 
delightful thing, quaint and charming, and full of good comedy, the 
latter woven around the adventures of the shepherds who have a 
hard time of it keeping track of the sly movements of Mak, the 
sheep-thief. It has such irresistibly quaint lines as these of the 
rustic Coll, who brings his poor gift to the Infant Saviour, crying 
joyfully : 

Lo, he’ merries! 

Lo, he laughs, my sweeting! 

A full fair meeting !— 

I give thee greeting— 
Have a bob of cherries! 


And there is Coll’s fellow shepherd, Gyb, who advances to the 
manger saying, as he kneels: 

Hail! I kneel and I cower. A bird 

I have brought to my Bairn; 


And Daw: 
Hail! Darling dear, full of Godhead! 


And there is the shepherd’s song, sung to the tune of the pipes: 


Doune from Heaven, from Heaven so hie 

Of angeles ther came a companie, 

With mirth and joy and great solemnitye: 
They sang “terly terlowe.” 

So merreli the shepherds their pipes can blow! 


It is as reverent as a prayer, although unquestionably the arranger 
was guilty of an artistic blunder in his use of the sweet old lullaby 
beginning: “ Lulla, lulla, thou littel tine Child!” 
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The late Monsignor Benson gave us a Nativity drama® de- 
signed for practical use, and already used, I believe, with 
success at Cambridge, England. And there is Laurence Housman’s 
Bethlehem,® stupidly forbidden by the British censor, not for any 
intrinsic fault, I imagine, but simply because some of the obsolete 
rules of the old puritanical censorship statutes are not yet repealed. 
It is a very beautiful and reverent Christmas drama, very Catholic 
in thought and feeling, vivid, simple and poetic, and full of the old- 
fashioned naiveté which we find in the ancient Mystery plays. In 
the writing of Bethlehem Mr. Housman, according to his own testi- 
mony was not attempting anything “ naturalistic or realistic,’ but 
endeavoring only to concentrate in a symbolic drama “all the love 
and delight and wonder which has come to be associated with 
Christmas.” 

A modern Nativity drama of the highest value, both as drama 
and as an inspiring spectacle, is Douglas Hyde’s The Nativity,’® al- 
ready presented in Ireland. The lovely simplicity of this little 
one-act play is in the full spirit of the event it celebrates. Even the 
stage directions have a charm about them; as for instance: 


The dawn of day is rising and the colors of morning com- 
ing. Two women come in—a woman from the east, and a 
woman from the west, and they tired from the journey. There 
is a branch of a cherry tree in the hands of one of them and a 
flock of flax in the hand of the other of them. 


Here we see the “bob of cherries’”’ of the Towneley Cycle re- 
curring again; and likewise in this, as in a majority of Nativity 
dramas, the story is retold of those who turned Our Lady away 
from their doors in her hour of travail. The climax of Dr. Hyde’s 
play, when the two guilty women are about to hurry away in shame 
to conceal themselves from the eyes of the Infant God and His 
Blessed Mother, and the Blessed Virgin calls them back, is highly 
dramatic. The lines read: 


Mary Mother (rises up and stretches out her hands, beckon- 
ing to the women): Come over here. Come to this cradle. The 
Son of God is in this cradle, and His cradle is nothing but a 
manger. But yet he is the King of the world. There is a 
*A Mystery Play in Honor of the Nativity of Our Lord. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
*Bethlehem: A Nativity Play. By Laurence Housman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1902. 
*In Poets and Dreamers. By Lady Gregory, p. 244. London: John Murray 
1903. 
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welcome before the whole world coming to this cradle; but it 
is those that are asking forgiveness will get the greatest wel- 
come. (The two women fall on their knees.) 


There are other modern Nativity plays available. Rev. Charles 
L. O’Donnell’s The Nativity: a Miracle Play, published in his book 
of poems, The Dead Musician,"' is a beautiful poetic drama, 
which weaves a rather unusual story around the incidents of the 
divine birth, and has a striking climax. In this again, the re- 
pentance of those who closed their doors and their hearts to the 
Imminent Christ, figures in the plot. Elsa Seton’s A Christmas 
Mystery,'* telling the story of a miraculous cure wrought at the 
holy manger is of the same order, highly poetical, and full of 
tender appeal. With very slight rearrangement, these plays could 
be produced on the stage. 

Josephine Preston Peabody’s The Wolf of Gubbio’ is a novel 
treatment of the Nativity theme, framing the story of Bethlehem in 
the Franciscan legend of the institution of the Christmas crib. It 
is written in musical verse, and is wistfully beautiful, and filled, at 
the same time, with that gentle spirit of jocund humor which so 
strongly characterizes the literature of Christmas. Indeed I have 
found in all my researches no Nativity drama, old or new, more 
effectively pervaded with the holy and joyous spirit of the great 
festival than The Wolf of Gubbio which tells in a compelling dra- 
matic narrative: : 


How lowly to this world He came, alone 
A naked Babe; 


and sings of the Crib in these unforgettable lines: 


St. Francis: O, Nest! 
Nest of all hearts’ desire! 
Even to Thee the blinded birds go seeking ; 
Nest of all love! 
O empty nest,— 
Be filled, be filled with these — 
The wayworn sorrows, thronging, weeping, thronging— 
The lost compassions, yea, the lack and longing 
Without hearts-ease! 
Nest that no man nor bird did ever build, 
Be filled, be filled, 
New York: Laurence J. Gomme. 1916. 


*% Published in San Francisco Monitor, December 19, 1914. 
*Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Over,—above— 

All our sore longing, 

All our blind weeping,— 

Hopeless of rest; 

O Nest of the Light of the World! 


While at the first glance one may feel that this play is not a 
practical stage vehicle—one of the principal rdles being that of the 
Wolf himself, a very difficult part to enact—still, on second thought, 
when it is remembered that symbolism and not realism is the chief 
characteristic of the successful Nativity drama, the difficulty van- 
ishes. Symbolism is strong in The Wolf of Gubbio. The story is 
of the turning away of a poor peasant couple and their babe by the 
selfish citizens of Gubbio, who shut their doors on them as the inn- 
keeper of Bethlehem did on St. Joseph and his Spouse; and of the 
rescue of the unhappy beggars by St. Francis. The conclusion of 
the play, with its offering of gifts to the manger, is beautiful; and 
the whole spirit of the drama is summed up in the words which St. 
Francis speaks to the townsmen and their women-folk: 

St. Francis: Hark!....Know ye not, on this high feast 

There is a truce ’twixt man and beast? 

—yYe may not touch the least 

Of brother creatures vengefully ;— 

Nor hurt nor hound him that he die.— 

That pact between you, ye shall keep: 

Unless you will Lord Christ to weep, 

—Even Lord Love, on high! 

! 

—words not a little reminiscent of those familiar lines from Ham- 
let with which the master of all dramatists (who, possibly, as a lad 
of fifteen witnessed the last of the Nativity plays of the Middle 
Ages at York, in 1579) introduced the story of Bethlehem into 
his most famous play: ‘ 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein Our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 











THE DISTRIBUTIVE STATE. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


tention to those major tendencies of our time which 
are gradually drawing our society towards what I 
have seen fit to cali the Servile State. I propose in 
this article to discuss the solution which will make 
it porcag for our society to avoid a return to servile conditions. 

I stated in the previous article that we may take it for granted, 
as reasonable men, that the condition of society known as “ indus- 
trial”’ is quite abnormal to men, and cannot endure. It has in- 
volved us in abominations which we cannot tolerate. It is unstable, 
and actually in ruins as I write. Its prime characteristic is not the 
instruments with which it produces wealth nor the manner in which 
it produces it, but the concentration of the ownership of the means 
of production in a few hands, and the relegation of the mass of the 
community to the condition which is technically called (in the terms 
of modern economic science) “proletarian.” That is, the mass 
of men in such a society are dependent upon a wage paid them at 
short and regular intervals, and by their necessity for that wage, 
which is absolute life and death to them, om are as absolutely 
controlled. 

To escape.from so vicious a product of false philosophy or 
false religion (whichever we choose to call it—for the outward con- 
dition of a society proceeds from its mind, and not its mind from 
that condition) there has been imagined a political theory called So- 
cialism, according to which the means of production should be taken 
from the small minority which possesses them and vested in political 
officers responsible in some fashion to the whole state, and in- 
structed so to put the citizens to work upon capital and land as to 
produce what they,-these officers, direct. This produce to be next 
distributed according to the orders of these officers, under the control 
(however established) of the mass of citizens. This theory, as we 
have seen, is attractive to many because, if the officers were really 
controlled or Were really just, it would forbid all exploitation of one 
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citizen by another, and find sufficiency and security for all. To 
others it is repellant because it seems to them to destroy men’s chief 
opportunity for independence and for the control of their own lives. 
But it has largely convinced the modern world, both those whom it 
attracts and those whom it repels, that it is a sort of necessity ; those 
who have the misfortune to be caught in an industrial society and 
who have not the privilege of possessing a religion or a philosophy, 
are offered no alternative. 

Now we have also seen that in practice Socialism thus influenc- 
ing the mind of an industrial society by no means results in the es- 
tablishment of its own ends. By which it is not meant that these 
ends are not yet established, nor that they are imperfectly estab- 
lished, but that industrial society, acting more and more upon and 
influenced moré and more by Socialist theory, is making with 
greater and greater rapidity and in firmer and firmer fashion for 
a state of affairs quite other than Socialist: something which is not 
Socialism at all, but something utterly different, to wit, the Servile 
State. And this Servile State is a condition of society in which the 
few still possess the means of production and are specially secured 
in their possession of it. The many not only still remain prole- 
tarian, but are settled and bound into a proletarian framework and 
are granted, against this, those fundamental advantages of security 
and sufficiency which, in the brief interlude of industrial anarchy, 
they had: increasingly lost. 

This is not a matter of theory, not a conclunlin arrived at to 
fit in with some social ideal scheme. It is a conclusion of observa- 
tion, based upon obvious and glaring facts, which no one who cares 
to use his eyes and to see things as they are, can for a moment deny. 
Men occupied in the reform of our modern industrial societies are 
not asking themselves: “ By what machinery can we confiscate the 
property of the few and put it into the hands of political officers?” 
They are not framing laws to that effect, they are not tending to- 
wards it in any fashion. They are asking themselves, upon the 
contrary : ‘‘ How can we put into the hands of political officers the 
management of this capitalist community? How can we best regu- 
late through the authority of political officers the lives of the vast 
proletarian mass, so that that mass shall have sufficiency and se- 
curity ?” 

In this work the capitalist class is the most active of all; indeed, 
the reformers in-question come mainly from that class, while those 
who do not, are in many cases openly its servants. Many laws al- 
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ready exist which are initiating and strengthening a policy of this 
sort; universal arguments believed to be unanswerable are quoted 
in its favor, both by men who detest the idea of confiscation or even 
of the state ownership of capital and by men who still continue to 
talk vaguely of the old-fashioned theory of Socialism, but put all 
practical energy and thought, not into the furtherance of Socialism 
at all, but into the production of the Servile State, which is no more 
Socialism than Stoicism is Christianity, or than a Prison is a Re- 
public. 

We have suggested as the best solution of this strange and now 
far advanced development, the necessary effect of the conflict be- 
tween Socialism and the soul of man. The soul of man would not 
permit the translation into practice of a theory which eliminated 
property in the means of production, but it demanded certain con- 
sequences of that theory and particularly security and sufficiency. 
These the Servile State could afford not only as well as, but better 
than, Democratic Collectivism; therefore, in practice, the Collec- 
tivist pressure acting upon society, as it is, has canalized it along a 
line of least resistance, produced a resultant direction for its devel- 
opment, which direction points to nothing resembling Socialism, but 
to something very closely resembling that old condition of many 
slaves living under a few free men. A condition universal before 
the appearance of the Christian religion, and which may very well 
succeed its disappearance in any state. 

Had space permitted, the argument might have been strength- 
ened by considerations as concrete and as practical as those we 
brought forward. Thus it is remarkable that the first steps taken 
towards this new state of affairs were taken in that area of North- 
ern Germany external to Western civilization, which was also the 
first_to shake off the religious tradition of the West and is now the 
most frankly atheistic part of Europe. Again, we might have 
strengthened a presentation already obvious enough, by pointing 
out in what centres of our own society (still partially Christian) 
the active work of developing the Servile State is being done. 

But without these and numerous other subsidiary concrete il- 
lustrations, it should be sufficiently clear that industrial society is, 
as a fact, developing upon those lines, not upon Collectivist lines; 
that the experiments of reformers are based more and more upon 
borrowing, less and less upon confiscation; that the function in the 
state which is growing under their hands is not the political owner- 
ship of lands and capital—for that grows less and less—but the 
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administration by a great body of salaried servants of the mass of 
the proletarian in the interests of the rapidly strengthening capital- 
ist class. All these, we say, are the postulates of any inquiry or of 
any suggested remedy for the future. 

Those to whom this tendency towards the Servile State (under 
whatever name they call it) is satisfactory, will of course seek no 
other solution, nor is it to them that the arguments we are about to 
develop should be addressed. But, even among the few who clearly 
appreciate the nature of the very rapid pace of the modern change, - 
there is certainly a majority which is not contented with it, which 
is attempting to react against it, and which lacks only a method of 
reaction. It is for this majority that our arguments are designed. 

There is but one alternative to the state of society in process of 
creation, and that alternative is a society in which the means of 
production are severally possessed by a determinant number of the 
units, family and individual, that go to build up the state. “ Sev- 
erally :” that is, with a division between who owns and who does 
not own, lying between unit and unit, so that this family, that cor- 
poration, this individual, own lands and capital in absolute property 
as against others, and that the great mass of regulations limiting 
such rights (for the furtherance of codperation, for the checking of 
competition, etc.) shall arise spontaneously from below, and shall 
be the product of men economically free, acting in communion. 
“ Determinant :” that is, a number which is not a bare majority, 
nor any fixed proportion, but such that it determines the general 
economic sense and opinion, character and air of society. 

Such a state of affairs is that upon which the whole of our 
past is built, which the whole of our jurisprudence presupposes, and 
in terms of which all our familiar conversation is still couched. It 
exists firmly planted and ineradicable in many still healthy districts 
of the modern world. It has in some, and notably in Ireland, been 
recreated by an insistent popular demand. But being normal to 
man, there is no name for it. We know what we mean by a Manx 
cat, but what particular adjective have we to denote the tail-bearing 
breed? It might be called by those deaf to barbaric cacophony the 
“ Proprietarial State,” or any other name equally removed from 
healthy English. Since a thing must be given a name if we are to 
discuss it, let us give this thing the name of “The Distributive 
State,” though that is a very poor and mechanical name for the 
sort of society which is nothing more nor less than the fixed tradi- 


tion of all society normal to Christian Europe. 
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If it be any man’s desire, however vague or ill thought out, to 
restore, to establish, or to protect the Distributive State, when that 
man is acting in the midst of industrial conditions, two questions 
must be put down at the outset upon the answer to which the whole 

- of his effort must return. 

The first question is: “Can such a sogiety be established—es- 
tablished, that is, out of the elements which the industrial welter 
provides?” The second question is: “If such a society were es- 
tablished, would it be stable?” To these two questions we will now 
turn. 

Now it is to be carefully noted by anyone who approaches 
this problem that the two questions, though frequently confused in 
the minds of disputants, are essentially distinct. There is many a 
man who cherishes in his heart the ideal of some ancient primitive 
society in which the means of production shall be well distributed 
among citizens, but who is convinced that “ under modern condi- 
tions” (whatever that phrase may mean) the thing is impossible. 
Such men accept a collectivist solution with regret, however sin- 
cerely they press for that solution; but they only accept it as being 
much the less of two evils. Such a man at bottom was William 
Morris, who, for all his large and inspiring acceptance of Social- 
ism, at once described (when he let his imagination go) not an 
ideal Collectivist State but an ideal Distributive State. 

The type of man and the type of argument concerned with 
the second question are radically different. Here you have a per- 
sonal judgment or a line of reasoning which is not concerned to 
deny the possibility of distributing property in the means of pro 
duction—that question is regarded as quite a minor one—but which 
is concerned to point out that “ modern economic conditions ” would 
turn such a society into a Capitalist Society again, in no time. 
The second kind of character or type of reasoning is not that of 
the imaginative man who sees a certain goal but believes it unattain- 
able, and regretfully abandons it for a possible alternative, it is 
rather that of the calculating man who believes himself to have 
justly estimated the forces of life around him, and who despises the 
static expression of a problem which he perceives to be essentially 
dynamic. 

It may be perfectly possible to answer the first question in the 
affirmative and yet find that answer useless because the second 
question must be answered in the negative. But unless the first 
question can be answered in the affirmative it is not worth while 
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pursuing the inquiry any further; for if there is in modern condi- 
tions of production something which inherently prevents the wide 
distribution of property in the means of production, then there is 
no practical object in discussing the effect or advantages of such 
a distribution at all. Let us therefore come to a clear conclusion 
upon this point: can property be redistributed after it has fallen 
into a few hands? 

A man possessing some acquaintance with the history of 
Europe and the actions of military and decided societies will be 
struck at the very outset by the terms of the question. “ How (he 
will say) can any purely human arrangement be impossible for 
human beings to arrange?” After all it is only the question of 
doing the thing, and if there is human resistance, then of human 
fighting and winning. In societies without number the means of 
production have concentrated during periods of corruption into 
a few hands and then possessors have been violently dispossessed, 
hardly ever without bloodshed, but usually successfully after blood- 
shed, because they were but a minority opposed to a determined 
majority. Where that non-propertied majority consists of free 
men, clothed with legislative power and capable of bearing arms, 
time and again the few possessors have found themselves deprived 
of their monopoly and their goods redistributed throughout the 
commonweal. This process is called, upon the model of antiquity, 
an Agrarian Revolution, and where men are willing to make all 
sacrifices for that object, an agrarian revolution can, of course, and 
very often has, taken place. We had one in this generation 
in Ireland, and we might have one tomorrow in any society, agri- 
cultural or industrial, where the free men not only desired it, but 
were so determined to accomplish it that they were willing to risk 
wounds and death in its achievement. The Irish were imprisoned, 
tortured and killed to make them give up their assault upon the 
concentrated ownership of the means of production in the shape 
of land. They defied imprisonment, torture and death, they con- 
tinued that military effort, the essence of which is making your 
enemy exceedingly uncomfortable at your expense, and they have 
won. 

What men mean when they say that it is “impossible” to 
effect a redistribution of property in any society is, (though they 
do not often clear their minds on the subject), that, given the psy- 
chology of the society in question, the thing cannot be done. The 
society they speak of will not, as a matter of fact, confiscate. The 
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majority of free men in it do not as a matter of fact sufficiently 
desire property to run a physical risk in its attainment. This is 
what men mean when they talk of such and such methods of re- 
form as being “ practical.” They mean that, as a matter of fact, 
in such and such a society the rich are accustomed and will submit 
to taxation in certain forms and in a certain degree only. That 
the poor will not attempt to compel them to accept taxation in other 
forms or in a higher degree, and that, therefore, anyone desiring - 
to achieve a new distribution of property in that society, can only 
act in a capitalist atmosphere and with social forces created by cap- 
italism. 

The question, therefore, narrows itself to this: Can we in a 
society where the means of production are owned by a small minor- 
ity of the free men, and where from inertia, ignorance, confusion, 
cowardice, the purchasable habit in their souls, and other such men- 
tal characteristics combined, men’s initiative is lost, gradually es- 
tablish by manceuvre, a state of society which courageous, clear- 
thinking and unpurchasable men could certainly accomplish at once 
and by direct effect. It is exceedingly important to make this dis- 
tinction, because in the diseased moral conditions which accompany 
industrialism the impossibility of getting men to take physical 
risks or even to visualize clearly the economic object they have in 
view, is taken for granted as something normal to humanity. It 
is of course nothing of the sort; but it may be normal to the par- 
ticular diseased body with which we are dealing, just as it is normal 
to the drunkard to have lost his will. And, just as in reclaiming 
a drunkard we can no longer appeal to the will which is no longer 
there, but must act from outside the man, and by gradual and in- 
direct pressure, so in a society which is sunk into industrialism we 
may be compelled to indirect efforts external-to itself, and in de- 
spair of the revolution must attempt transformation instead. 
Granted all this, it is evident that there are two separate avenues by 
which the means of production congested in a few hands may con- 
ceivably be slowly and methodically redistributed among many. 

The first method is that of Purchase. The second method is 
that of canalization. Both may, and should, work together in any 
attempt to redistribute property, to socialize it, or in any slow 
fashion to transform its present arrangement. But each is quite dis- 
tinct from the other. In purchase you offer goods in voluntary ex- 
change against some portion of the means of production, and thus 
again leave it to the state to retain or redistribute that portion. 
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_ In canalization you take advantage of the fact that wealth is al- 
ways in a state of flux—in act of production, accumulation and 
conception—and so frame your laws that accumulation of the 
means of production shall be easier in many than in fewer hands. 

I will now discuss the first method, Purchase, and discover what 
purchase of the means of production means in economic reality, 
and whether its action is illusory—a mere exchange of one form 
of the advantage of the rich for another—or a real, 7. ¢., a true 
dispossession in the means of production of their former owners. 
Purchase, as I have said—purchase by or through the state of the 
means of production—is the offering to the possessors thereof of 
power of demand over goods in general, in exchange for those par- 
ticular means of production. And as goods in general will always 
include goods immediately consumable, a process of state purchase 
gradually expropriates the owners of the means of production. 
There are two forms in which the state can purchase. It can either 
purchase out of taxation or it can purchase with the proceeds of a 
loan. 

What happens when the state purchases the certain partic- 
ular means of production with funds furnished by taxation? When 
the state purchases certain means of production out of the funds 
provided by taxation, it takes from the owners and non-owners 
combined, a power of demand to the loss of which they are grown 
accustomed as necessary for the management of the community, 
at the same time the state sets aside a portion of that power of 
demand wherewith to tempt the owner of the means of production 
to exchange his ownership against such portion. 

Now it is evident that purchase thus conducted out of revenue 
furnished by taxation can only be upon a small scale, as the state 
is at present organized. The modern state can demand but a small 
fraction of the annual revenue of its citizens—short of revolution, 
which, as it would demand virile action, we must expressly exclude 
from this study of contemporary methods—and of the total so 
demanded, only a small proportion can be set aside for such social 
experiments as the transformation of ownership in the means of 
production. It would be a strain upon the social structure of a 
country to demand a tenth of its annual consumable values: that 
tenth would only yield a tenth again (i. e., one per cent of the 
whole) for social experiment if this were played upon the largest 
scale. Purchase by taxation, the direct method, is therefore very 
slow. 
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Nevertheless, this direct method is, as we shall presently see, 
the method to be pursued. For let us contrast with it the alterna- 
tive method, that of loans. When the state borrows money for the 
purpose of buying out some form of the means of production, it 
is invariably borrowing the means of production. This is no true 
transformation. The lender regards the loan as an investment. He 
puts into it what he would otherwise have put into some other pro- 
ductive enterprise, and though the state establish a sinking fund the 
annual payments on which shall be met by taxation, that is only 
a way of paying for the things “ purchased” by small installments 
spread over a great length of time, commonly with usury added, 
and it is the most expensive way of consummating the transaction. 
It may be politically advisable to purchase by loan in particular 
cases, where rapidity of action is essential, as for instance in an 
acute quarrel between a dispossessed peasantry and its landlords, 
threatening civil war. In such a case (the Irish Land Act is an 
example) the state as a matter of policy says to the mortgagees of 
Irish land: “I will spend, over a period of seventy years, ear- 
marked revenue of mine obtained through taxation, although I 
could have bought you out bit by bit to the same extent in fifty 
years: I sacrifice to usury the amount of twenty years taxation and 
put it into the money-lenders’ pocket as a bribe to allow me to an- 
‘ticipate the business.” 

But as an economic transaction, purchase by loan is always an 
error. A lucky gamble may prove advantageous to the state which 
has purchased by loan; but on a large scale, unlucky ventures will 
more than counterbalance them. For the state has neither the 
machinery, nor the inducement, for gambling that the money- 
dealers have. 

In general the idea that we can transform ownership in the 
means of production through a succession of great loans is un- 
sound in pure economics, and more unsound in practice because of 
the fact that, in a capitalist state of society, the few monopolizers 
of the means of production, with their subsidized press, their banks 
controlling reserves, their toll of “ brokerage,” will be very wide 
awake to their opportunity and will bleed the state to their utmost. 
Indeed, the greatly tightened grip which capitalism has gained over 
Europe in the last forty years is largely due to “ municipalization ” 
of means of transit and exchange, and even production by loans. It 
is, therefore, apon purchase out of taxation that we must rely. It 
is the only trie form of purchase. 
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I have already remarked that this form is necessarily slow and 
exercisable in practice over only a small field at a time. But there 
are expedients which largely increase both the area and rapidity of 
its action. The first of these expedients is to set aside taxation 
not for direct purchase of the means of production with the object 
of distributing them, after the purchase, over the greater number 
of the community, but in aid of voluntary purchase from the great 
possessor by the small. A very little difference one way or the other 
in the way of a bonus will determine an increasing volume of trans- 
actions, thus distributing the means of production. You have but 
to consider the state as a broker—but as a broker who, instead of 
charging a similar percentage to all purchasers with special terms for 
the greatest, especially favors the small purchaser—to perceive how 
powerful an instrument for the distribution of the means of pro- 
duction it can become. The process is of course an “ uneconomic ”’ 
one; in other words, it involves a loss. It ts the recouping of that 
loss through taxation that will enable the state to act in this benefi- 
cent fashion, to play the part of co-purchaser with the small, man, 
and to turn the balance of the market in his favor. 

The chief difficulty does not lie in the economic side. The ex- 
position of the theory of distribution by purchase is no difficult 
task; the difficult task is to create a nucleus of old well-divided own- 
ership in a society whose traditions and institutions are rapidly 
making for servitude; to make a man think of owning as well as of 
increasing or securing his wages; to secure the politicians who 
could be trusted to act in the interests of the community rather than 
of the rich, and to establish laws which prevent the immediate ruin 
of the smaller man by the greater. 

There is further the cognate difficulty of discovering or es- 
tablishing an institution wherewith to inaugurate purchase in aid. 
The beginnings of an institution whereby this process might be 
effected we have—comically inefficient—in the modern Savings 
Bank. It already deals in its absurdly inadequate form with con- 
siderable sums: about fifty dollars per family of the state and one 
hundred dollars per depositor, in England, for instance. 

By extending its own operations, by offering to cognate. insti- 
‘tutions state guarantee at the expense of some state control, it 
could enormously increase them. 

The system might have been devised to prevent the distribu- 
tion of the means of production, but at the present time in England 
this system itself with two hundred million pounds of the smallest 
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savings, although it has hitherto been rightly regarded by those who 
have had recourse to it, not so much as a means of acquiring capi- 
tal as a very safe place in which to keep small savings until they 
must be drawn upon to meet some necessity. At present English 
Savings Bank offer but sixpence in the pound interest (a reward for 
which no large capitalist will save, let alone a small one) and 
permits of practically no accumulation of over two hundred pounds 
(a thousand dollars). 

A reversal of that economic process, which is taken for granted 
in this as in every other function of our capitalist society, could 
extend its action indefinitely and give it some sort of positive value 
as a transformer of social conditions. A high rate of interest on a 
small regular deposit, lowering gradually as the deposit rose (which 
is no premium against saving but quite the contrary) ; the purchase 
of securities free of brokerage below certain amounts and upon a 
scale which favored the smaller investor throughout, until a com- 
paratively large unit was reached; the provision for a bonus on 
the purchase of specially selected securities; the extension of its 
operations, as we have said, by the guarantee and affiliation of sim- 
ilar voluntary associations—such methods, strictly kept within 
limits which certain earmarked taxation should render secure and 
only as the experiment succeeded, spread over a wider and wider 
field, would become within a generation a permanent and increas- 
ingly efficient instrument for the formation of a nucleus of free 
men and the establishment in practice of a popular possessing class. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 







































THE GLORIES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., PH.D., D.D. 
II. 


UNITY. 


His name. Whatever may be said or fancied as to 
the historical origin of the Church, it is an indisput- 
able fact that the Church is indissolubly linked to the 
JN words, teaching and influence, the action and will of 
Jesus Christ. The earliest records of her life in the history of the 
world speak of her as an institution built up by Jesus Christ, as a 
society with characteristic traits, individual notes. Those traits 
and notes are so pronounced as to make us distinguish her from all 
human institutions; still more, from those which usurp her name, 
and prerogatives, rob her of the gems of her diadem, and strive to 
reproduce her outward lineaments. 

In the Sacred Writings we can trace the original features of the 
Catholic Church. There the Church is styled an organism, a body 
whose members are harmoniously joined in a living unity. Accord- 
ing to St Paul, as Christians, we are members of Christ.1 As the 
body is one, and has many members, and all the members, whereas 
they are many, yet are one body,? so the Church is the body of 
Christ.2 We are its members and being many, we are one body 
in Him.* Christ is the head of that body, which by Him is being 
compacted and fitly joined together.” From that divine head, the 
whole body, by joints and bands, is being supplied with nourishment 
and compacted, and it grows unto the increase of God.® In that 
body we are urged to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

From the above comparison, which so frequently occurs in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, we can discern the main characteristics of the 
Church of Christ. She is a living organism. Her members are 
bound and joined together by one and the same principle of super- 
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natural life. They cannot be separated from each other, lest they 
be lost in death; the same blood circulates in her veins. A member 
detached from that body no longer shares in its life. It is the mo- 
tionless member of a corpse; it is the dead branch cut off from the 
living trunk. Life in the Church of Christ consists in the perfect 
adhesion of the members to the body, which receives its vital powers 
from the head, Jesus Christ Our Lord. The divine organism of 
the Church does not consist in a mechanical juxtaposition of mem- 
bers, each one endowed with individual life. Life belongs to the 
whole body. As Christ is one and not divided, so the vital principle 
of the Church, Christ Himself, is one and not divided. 

Hence it follows that unity is one of the characteristic notes of 
the Church of Christ. ‘‘ The Church is one,” we read in a beautiful 
passage of a Father of the third century, “and she is spread abroad 
far and wide into a multitude by an increase of fruitfulness. As 
there are many rays of the sun, but one light; and many branches of 
a tree, but one strength based in its tenacious root; and since from 
one spring flow many streams diffused in the liberality of an over- 
flowing abundance, yet the unity is still preserved in the source. Sep- 
arate a ray of the sun from its body of light, its unity does not allow 
a division of light; break a branch from a tree—when broken, it 
will not be able to bud; cut off the stream from its fountain, and 
that which is cut off dries up. Thus also the Church illuminated by 
the light of the Lord sheds forth her rays over the whole world, yet 
it is one light which is everywhere diffused, nor is the unity of the 
body separated. Her fruitful abundance spreads her branches over 
the whole world. She broadly expands her rivers, liberally flow- 
ing, yet her head is one; her source one; and she is one mother, plen- 
tiful in the results of fruitfulness. From her womb we are born, 
by her milk we are nourished, by her spirit we are animated.”® 

Thus unity is, as it were, the label of the genuine Church of 
Christ. Moreover, it is the most visible of her distinguishing traits. 
The Church’s unity reveals itself in oneness of doctrine, of minis- 
try, of government. On earth the Church enjoys an intellectual 
life, for she is the living body of the divine Teacher ; a pastoral life, 
for she carries on the redeeming work of the divine Saviour; and 
a social life, for she applies the maxims of the divine Civilizer. 
Only in the Catholic Church do we realize that triple unity of doc- 
trine, of ministry, of magisterium. It is only in the Catholic Church 
that Christian thought reflects the rays of the wisdom of Christ; 
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that the Christian heart beats in unison with the heart of Christ, 
or rather, forms one heart with Him; and lastly, it is only in the 
Catholic Church that Christian souls are fully joined in a perfect so- 
cial organism, whose head is Jesus Christ Our Lord. In this way, 
the divine unity of the Catholic Church conveys to us the fullness of 
doctrinal, sacramental and social life. The Catholic Church is truly 
one mind, one heart, and one soul. All the chords of her multifari- 
ous life vibrate in perfect harmony. 

First of all, the Catholic Church is one mind. Even those who 
do not belong to her are forced to acknowledge that “ among Catho- 
lics there is but one opinion, one teaching about the sacraments and 
about every other point of Christian doctrine which has been defin- 
itely settled by their Church.’’® Centuries have passed over her, yet 
the doctrine she announces in the name of her divine Founder do 
not change. Her utterances do not follow the windings of human 
error. In her ceaseless struggles for the defence of her doctrinal 
inheritance, in her daily efforts to put in a fuller light the deep 
meaning of revealed truths, she makes appeal to the past ; she evokes 
the dead legions of saints and martyrs to confirm by their testimony 
the genuineness of her teaching. She is truly, as Vincent of Lerins 
described her in the fifth century, “ the careful and watchful guar- 
dian of the doctrines deposited in her charge. She never changes 
anything in them, never diminishes, never adds, does not cut off 
what is necessary, does not add what is superfluous, does not lose 
her own, does not appropriate what is another’s.’’?° 

The teaching of the Catholic Church is a link of continuity 
between the past and present generations. Catholic theology is in- 
creased by the treasures of human speculation upon the sublime 
mysteries of divine revelation. But, Catholic Faith has added 
nothing to its deposit of sublime truths. The beliefs of the Apos- 
tolic age reécho faithfully in the Creed which we repeat devoutly in 
our churches today. The words which the Church utters are su- 
perior to social divergencies and cultural peculiarities. They sound 
with the same meaning to the East and to the West; they have the 
same binding force for the civilized as for the uncivilized. No 
warring creeds can flourish within the pale of the Catholic Church. 
She has never striven to fit her immutable beliefs to the “ frames of 
mind ” of passing generations. She does not fear the victories of 
man over the forces of nature, nor his ascent to the highest summit 


°F. G. Lee. Essays on the Reunion of Christendom. London, 1867, p. 153. 
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of intellectual life. She knows, by the experience of the past and 
her faith in the future, that the doctrinal foundations laid by Our 
Lord cannot be shaken by seducers. She is the only Church which 
chronologically and geographically shows the most perfect unity 
of doctrine. Even what her foes contemptuously call dogmatic for- 
geries, namély, her lately defined dogmatic truths, rest first of all 
on the testimony of the past. And her claims to a never broken 
identity of belief are so well founded that, to deny them, men have 
been forced to assault one of the sources of Christian faith, sacred 
tradition. 

The Catholic Church alone possesses unity of sacramental and. 
pastoral life. As the mystical body of Christ, the Catholic Church 
distributes to her members the merits of the Incarnate Son of God. 
She is a redeeming power in a world of sin. She is the reservoir 
of the streams of a divine life which flows from the heart of Christ. 
The sacraments are the channels of that life. They were divinely 
instituted by the Saviour, and consequently the Church cannot re- 
ject or change them without altering the whole economy of the 
divine plan of Redemption, without frustrating the will and power 
of God. Outside of the Catholic Church, sacramental life has lost 
or impaired its unity. Even the Eastern Churches, although firmly 
clinging to the traditional teaching of Christian antiquity, have 
made innovations in their sacramental life. The Catholic Church 
alone has given to all the Sacraments an equal value, the value of 
tokens of the Divine Love. They are the channels of supernatural 
life in the souls cherished by God. Man therefore may not purloin 
from them an iota of their divine stability. And when so sacrile- 
gious a crime is perpetrated, then sacramental life languishes, both 
in individuals and in communities. “ We Protestants,” sighs 
Newman Smyth, “ we baptize, we teach in our Sunday-schools for 
a little while; we marry and we divorce; we keep some men in our 
places of worship; we lose others from our own household; rarely 
do we bring back those who have gone from us; and, instead of a 
sustaining sacrament for the hour of death, too often the reasonable 
hope of immortality withdraws itself in the last darkness from the 
hearts of many over whom we have not always watched.” 

Lastly, the Catholic Church alone is endowed with the most 
perfect unity of government. Because of that unity an Anglican 
divine called her the backbone of Christianity. That unity is not a 
human unifye If it were, the waves of time and the hatred of men 
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had long since swept it away. The Catholic Church claims that 
Jesus Christ is her invisible head; and the source of her spiritual 
life. But, being a visible society among men, claiming the right to 
lead them to the attainment of their supernatural aims, she needs 
also a visible head. 

If the Church is a perfect body, unus homo, vir perfectus, 
Christus et Ecclesia,’* according to St. Augustin, her natural per- 
fection requires a visible head. The grossest inconsistency of 
those who deny the Catholic notion of the Church, consists in their 
denial of a supreme visible head to the mystical body of Christ. If 
the Church is really that mystical body; if she lives among men in 
a visible society, we cannot conceive her as lacking a visible head. 
If St. Paul rightly compares the Church to the perfect man, and if 
in man the invisible soul, the source of his inward and outward 
life, does not preclude a visible head for the beauty and perfection 
of his human body, so neither does Jesus Christ, the source of the 
supernatural life of the Church, deprive her of a visible head. — It 
is inconsistent, I repeat, to admit that the Church is a visible body, 
and at the same time to deny to that body the most important of its 
visible parts. If the Church has been instituted by Christ as a per- 
fect society, she ought to have that root of social unity and order, 
vig., a supreme ruler. Anarchy is the corrosive acid of society. 
And the Church, as a perfect society, cannot have anarchy as the 
foundation of her social life. Outside of the Catholic Church we 
find all the symptoms of rapid dissolution or of lifeless inertia. The 
intellectual life of Christianity has been brought to a standstill by 
the Churches which have broken their bond of allegiance to Rome, 
or it has lost its powers in the maze of rationalistic conceits. On 
the one hand nationalism, with the narrowness of its spirit and its 
bounded interests, has loosened the ties of a unity which in the 
‘Catholic Church levels all national frontiers; on the other, the revolt 
against Rome has culminated in the most anarchical individualism, 
in the disruption of the unity of the intellectual life of the Church. 
In Eastern Orthodoxy, the unity of the Church has been lost with 
profit to the political powers; in the Western Reformation that 
same unity has been dissolved to the profit of egotistical aims. 
While both in the East and the West, the Catholic Church stands 
firm in divine unity against the assaults of a narrow nationalism 
and of an anarchical individualism. 

By nationalism the Orthodox Churches have sunk to the level 
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of mere tools in the hands of political power. Nationalism has been 
the great weakness and the great sin of the Byzantine Church, the 
mother of the so-called autonomous churches of the East. It has 
been also the grave of the Byzantine hierarchy. When the Byzan- 
tine Church shared in the life of the whole body of Christ, when 
her councils and bishops turned their gaze to the West, and in 
their times of trial heeded the voice of Rome, she enjoyed the full- 
ness of youthful energy. By the genius of her doctors she unfolded 
the treasures of divine truth; by the labors of her apostles she en- 
larged the Kingdom of Christ. 

Her decay begins with the ascendancy of a narrow-minded 
nationalism, which applied to the political and religious life of 
Byzantium the old saying: “ He who is not Greek is barbarian.” 
In proportion as the underhand rebellion against Rome spread in 
the ranks of the Byzantine hierarchy, the despotism of the Basileis 
and their encroachments in the realm of religious life grew stronger. 
Some Byzantine writers claimed for their emperors the right of a 
supreme and uncontrolled power in every department of the life 
of the nation. Even the laws of rhetoric and grammar were to be 
promulgated by them. Nationalism infected the very roots of the 
Byzantine spirit, and when its work was complete, the religious 
schism, which had been brewing for centuries, became definite. 
The defection of the Eastern Churches from Rome culminated in 
the disintegration of Christian unity, and in the consequent ruin 
was undermined the authority of the Byzantine hierarchy, itself 
responsible for the consummation of the Eastern schism. To jus- 
tify her revolt against Rome, the Byzantine Church appealed to the 
theory of the legitimacy of national autonomous churches; while, 
grossly inconsistent, she wished to keep under her sway the Slavic 
barbarians converted to Christianity by Byzantine missionaries. 
She did not forsee that the nationalistic theories laid down by her 
Patriarchs, in the course of time, would be evolved to the utmost 
consequences by their successors. In the fifteenth century, the Rus- 
sian Church proclaimed her full independence from the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. In the nineteenth century her example was fol- 
lowed by the Orthodox Churches of the Balkan States. Even the 
redeemed Greeks of the Hellenic Kingdom refused to acknowledge 
the supreme authority of the so-called ecumenical Patriarch, whose 
authority extends at present over less than five million souls. 

It was in vain that, in 1871, when the Bulgarians succeeded 
in establishing a national church, the Greek hierarchy, in a synod 
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held at Constantinople, anathematized the principle of nationalism 
as being in direct opposition to the universal spirit of the Church of 
Christ, and its visible unity. In so doing that synod condemned 
the doctrinal foundations of the Byzantine Church and did homage 
to the Catholic principle of Christian unity. 

The: lack of that unity is the chronic disease of the Eastern 
Churches separated from Rome. They form an agglomeration of 
acephalous communities which Khomiakov declared bound to each 
other by the ties of charity, but which in fact feel for each other 
only national hatred. As a consequence of this fearful malady, the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches have lost their power of resistance. 
They have been turned into political churches; they are all sub- 
servient to political powers. Their prosperity or decay depends 
upon the victory or defeat of the political factions which lend them 
support; their life is bound to the life of the state. They are 
national churches and a national church is a captive one, one sepa- 
rated from the universal Church of Christ, who has thrown off 
the yoke of Christ on earth merely to accept the yoke of a political 
ruler. Rebellion against the visible ecclesiastical authority has én- 
slaved the particular churches of the East to a visible political au- 
thority. Hence we may rightly infer that the principle of a visible 
and central power in the Church, the principle of cohesion in its 
visible organism, comes from God, not from man. As to the fate 
of the Eastern autonomous churches, we can repeat the stirring 
words of a noble Russian lady, Princess Elizabeth Volkonskaia in a 
book which may be called the diary of her conversion to the Catho- 
lic Church: “ All the Orthodox Churches appeal to their faith in the 
One, Catholic and Apostolic Church. None of them, however, 
realized that appeal, and all together do not constitute the Church 
of their dreams, for their agglomeration lacks a centre of unity, by 
virtue of which all the parts are joined into a perfect body, which 
is the efficient cause of their organic unity. They believe in the 
one and universal Church, I repeat; but they believe in it as in an 
earthly institution which in reality never exists. They have cast 
away one of the foundations of the Church. They have broken their 
relations with the centre of unity. That is the reason for their 
helplessness. No power in the world is able to heighten their value, 
to strengthen their authority, for what is human and temporary 
cannot support what is everlasting. We went away from the uni- 
versal Church; we cut ourselves from her life. Since the age of 
the separation of the East from the Apostolic see, the Eastern 
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Churches. have no voice to speak the language of truth. Their 
cloisters no longer lighten the world. Social life evolves and makes 
progress, while they sleep profoundly. Still more, they are buried 
in the sepulchral darkness of sterility. Their teaching is lifeless and 
vague.”?8 No wonder, then, we assert that nationalism is the worst 
enemy of the Church of Christ and that the Catholic Church, being 
Christ’s Church, fulfills her duty whenever she crushes nationalistic 
tendencies. But we must not confound nationalism with patriotism. 
The love of one’s country is a natural feeling, which the Catholic 
Church beautifies and elevates by her influence. The Church does not 
interfere with the legitimate aims of Christian patriotism which is 
not based on violation of the laws of justice. When she stands out 
against nationalism, her conduct is inspired by the loftiest evangeli- 
cal doctrine, by the doctrine of the equal dignity of all races before 
God, of the equal right of all races to the inheritances of Our Cru- 
' cified Lord. Experience has sadly taught us that nationalism is 
almost always saturated with paganism and rests upon contempt 
for other races. To quote Nietzsche, “ nationalism from time to 
time lets loose the beast of prey, the magnificent blond brute, 
avidly rampant for spoil and victory.”4* The Catholic Church de- 
tests the preachings of Zarathustra, who in name of Dionysian 
charity pushes to the wall the weaker races for the benefit of the 
stronger. All races belong to the Catholic Church by the same 
right, in the name of the Christ, “ Who will have all men be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of truth.”* Consequently, national- 
ism conceals in its heart a germ of social dissolution, and in preying 
upon the mystical body of the Church, jeopardizes its living reli- 
gious unity. < 
By virtue of her divine unity the Catholic Church, while the 
world powers are grappling with each other in a giant conflict, ex- 
tends the same maternal care over all the warring nations which, in 
spite of political enmity, follow the dictates of the same Faith and 
obey the same supreme Pastor. Nothing strikes so forcibly a truly 
Christian heart as the sight of that perfect unity midst the stormy 
ocean of racial hatreds. It points out the divine character of the 
%0 tzerkvi (Essay on the Church). Berlin, 1888, p. 329. In our Theologia 
Dogmatic Orthodoxa we have shown that the consideration of unity affords the 
strongest arguments for the defence of Catholic doctrine against Orthodox contro- 
versialists. The theological accuracy of our statement as concerns its practical 
value, has been brought into fuller relief by Th. Spacil, S.J., Ist die Lehre von den 
Kennzeichen der Kirche zu Gndern? Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1912, 
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unity of the Catholic Church, a unity which soars aloft above the 
raging billows of human passions, which stills the discordant voices 
of conflicting political interests; which blends in the same prayer 
hearts rent asunder by inveterate rancor’; which stretches over them 
the healing and appeasing hand of the Saviour. By that unity the 
Catholic Church has truly leveled national frontiers and realized 
the universal brotherhood. It has truly become, as St. Augustine 
defines her in a beautiful metaphor, a nest hewn from the wood 
of Christ’s Cross, a nest which offers tender asylum to all the peo- 
ples of the world.'¢ 

Eastern Orthodoxy has perverted the notion of Church Unity 
by the introduction of the principle of nationalism into the con- 
stitution of the Church. The Western Reformation went still fur- 
ther. As Alexis Klomiakov remarked, it sacrified ecclesiastical 
unity in its hatred for the principle of authority. The corrosive 
acid of an unbridled individualism, of an absolute freedom in the 
field of religious beliefs is the logical inference from the theories 
laid down by the theologians of the Reformation. They have not 
only denied the visible ecclesiastical authority: they have inflicted a 
fearful blow on Christianity as a distinct religion; as a body of 
doctrine emanating from Christ. 

For many centuries Christianity has been the most powerful 
factor in the religious evolution of mankind. Amid the Babel of 
pagan polytheism, it arose as a compact body of beliefs, as a reli- 
gion readily discernible by its characteristic traits. It introduced 
unity into the scattered flock of its followers who found peace 
within its harbor of salvation. It acted in the world as a unifying 
society whose members professed the same creed, recognized the 
same rulers, labored for the same goal. Christianity was not a 
reality apart from the Church. Both names are synonymous in the 
writings of all the exponents of Christian truth from the earliest 
days till the later age of Christian patristics. The Catholic Church 
proclaims her faith as a treasury: it is not the property of individ- 
uals, nor does it follow the phases of decay, and of revival of 
philosophic systems. The saying of the Gospel, “One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,”?7 is the ruling norm of the Catholic faithful 
who boast of incorporation in the-Church of Christ, and of the high- 
est cleric enlisted in her armies. In the history of her jntellectual life 
the Catholic Church does not allow any room for the elaboration 
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of an individual creed. She declares herself the sole keeper and 
guardian of Christian truths, and forbids individuals to fit them 
to suit their tastes. “I cannot sufficiently wonder,” wrote Vincent 
of Lerins, “at the madness of certain men, at the impiety of their 
blinded understanding, at their thirst for error, so that, not con- 
tent with the rule of faith delivered once for all and received from 
times past, they are every day seeking one novelty after another, and 
are constantly longing to add, change, take away in religion, as 
though the principle—let what has once for all been revealed suf- 
fice—were not a heavenly but an earthly rule, a rule which could 
not be complied with except by continual amendment, nay, rather 
by continual fault-finding.”’® The unity of the Church is preserved 
by faith in the same God, by the profession of the same creed, by 
the reception of the same sacraments. The Church must recog- 
nize but one divine Teacher, Saviour and Founder. To say that 
Christianity is the ceaseless, evolution of individual religious con- 
sciousness means the denial of its very essence—a body of divinely 
revealed truths as unchangeable as their divine Revealer. 

Protestant and Modernist writers, when they touch on the 
unity of the Church, often blame the Catholic Church for what 
they call a ceaseless attempt to level all the native divergencies of 
individual religious experiences, to the profit of a deadening and 
militaristic uniformity. The philosopher of Modernism, Tyrrell, at- 
taches more value to Protestant divisions than to Gatholic unity: 
“ Of the two evils, a sterilizing uniformity seems to me far greater 
than the divisions and subdivisions of Protestantism. These, at 
least, are evidences of energy and vitality, however wasted for 
lack of the unifying pressure of rational authority. Here are people — 
who live and feel and think their religion; who are interested 
enough to quarrel about it, as about the most. vital of all questions. 
Here, at least, is a variety out of which it is possible to make a 
unity. But from a mechanical unity, secured by the discourage- 
ment and repression of individual interest and initiative, what can 
result but that which has resulted? By regimental drill, by govern- 
mental coercion, you may form a political party, you may drive 
the multitudes to Mass and to the sacraments, you may teach them 
the same formulas, you may scare them into obedience, you may 
make them wheels in a machine, but you will never make them living 
members of a living organism, you will never make their interest in- 
telligent or. enlist their profoundest enthusiasm. In spite of all their 
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theological heresies and divisions, the religious interest still lives and 
grows in Protestant countries, whereas it languishes and dies 
among Catholics under the modern craze for centralization and 
military uniformity.”?® 

Tyrrel’s theory is a defence of Voltaire’s aphorism: “ Believe 
me, my friend, error also has some merit.” In his eyes, the sta- 
bility of eternal truth is a mental catalepsy, while the contradictions 
of human systems.are the manifestations of an intense life! First 
of all it is absolutely untrue that the life of the Catholic Church 
does not exhibit any variety. What Protestants call “ religious 
experience,” and what we know under the name of “ Christian 
devotion,” follows thousands of ways according to national charac- 
teristics, individual aspirations, the breath of divine grace. The 
waters of Catholic piety are drawn from the same well, but he who 
drinks of them feels differently their beneficent influence. In the 
Catholic Church the heroes of Christian perfection do not wear the 
same garb. Everyone of them reproduces this or that feature of the 
spiritual beauty of the divine Teacher. The same Spirit Who burns 
unceasingly in the bosom of the Church, “ dividing to everyone 
according as He will,”2° works to make the Church “ clothed round 
about with varieties.”*4_ There is no saint of the Catholic Church 
who does not strike a special note of thé divine symphony of sanc- 
tity. There is no moral perfection which has not been idealized 
with extreme variety of expression in the Catholic Church. Mili- 
tarism in piety is the keynote of the sportsmen of holiness (to 
use an expression of Nietzsche), the followers of a vague and 
aimless mysticism grounded on “ evangelical freedom.” 

Even in her admirable unity of government the Catholic 
Church is so far from militaristic uniformity that within her pale 
we find a great variety of organizations. In the autonomous 
Churches sometimes liturgical contests, or conflicting views upon 
secondary points of doctrine have produced schisms and divisions. 
The militarism of the Catholic Church, on the contrary, is not incon- 
sistent with liturgical discrepancies. She joins to her body the 
Uniate Eastern Churches with their apostolic liturgies, their dis- 
ciplinary customs, and their pious traditions intact. Even more! 
’ Under the protecting wings of the Papacy, the Uniate Churches 
have not been deprived of their own régimes. Their limited au- 
tonomy is not at variance with the spirit of the Catholic Church. 
They are organic cells vitalized by the life flowing from the 
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heart of Catholic unity. They afford us a striking proof that 
Catholic unity does not exclude variety, that “ where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.”*? On the contrary, in the Eastern 
Churches, as for instance in the Russian, a futile contest about the 
correction of liturgical books degenerated into a schism which has 
torn away from it several millions of Old Believers. The same 
rigid spirit of intolerance dominates many Protestant denomina- 
tions. ; 

The Catholic Church is taunted with a military uniformity 
chiefly because of her unshakable steadfastness in the profession 
of the same creed, in her adherance to the same beliefs. But the 
term military uniformity is too weak to express the doctrinal unity 
of the Church. Military uniformity comes from without: it im- 
plies the notion of a mechanical drilling. But the doctrinal unity 
of the Catholic Church comes from within: it is as natural, as 
spontaneous as the movements of a living organism. It is rooted in 
the very heart of divine truth, identical in space and time. It is 
not forced upon the Church by external violence: it springs from 
her inner life of divine truth, which is immutable. Religious ex- 
perience cannot alter it. When we learn a mathematical axiom, 
whatever may be our frame of mind, we feel bound to accept its 
truth. In like manner, when the grace of God introduces us within 
the sanctuary of revealed truth, and by faith brings into captivity 
our understanding unto the obedience of Christ,2® we do not think 
to sift out the truth of God with the sifter of human criticism. 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not pass,” says 
Jesus Christ Our Lord.24 Lex Credendi in the Church does not 
depend on individual taste and caprice. It has been established by 
God, it participates in the eternal stability of Divine Truth. It is 
false to compare the gradual disintegration of Protestantism to the 
expansion of latent vital energies. The multiplication of Prot- 
estant sects proves only that Christian thought has been seriously 
affected by the principles of the Reformation. Religious thought 
cannot rest on a perpetually shifting soil. If Christian beliefs could 
die or change their meaning at the beck of human opinion, they 
would cease to be the words of a revelation made by God to men. 
They would sink to the level of hypothetical truths. They would 
lead men astray into the maze of warring creeds, and finally so de- 
face the main features of revealed truth as to make it unrecognizable 
to them. . This is precisely what has happened in Protestantism, 
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which, according to. Newman Smyth, looks “like a conjuror’s 
chamber of many mirrors, set at all angles, and so multiplied at 
every turn that the visitor, once having entered, can find no way 
out, and wherever he looks beholds ever the reflection of his own 
passing form.”?5 

Protestantism has placed the doctrinal unity of the teaching of 
Christ at the discretion of the mob. It is no longer God, but man 
who fixes the meaning of divine truth. Within the pale of the 
Catholic Church men are ready to sacrifice life and goods for the 
sake of the truths which they firmly believe to have been derived 
from God through the Church. In Protestantism, because of the 
lack of living unity, men are ready to sacrifice their religious be- 
liefs for numberless ephemeral causes. It is a matter of daily ex- 
perience what a Unitarian writer says of the preaching of divine = 
truth in the bosom of Protestantism: ‘“ The people have full sway. 
The Church considered as a body of subscribers to Christian creeds, 
has taken its destiny into its own hands; it is they who decide what 
shall be preached and who shall preach it. They hold out promise of 
large salaries and social inducements to a popular preacher. They 
invite a man to preach in their church, and if he suits their taste, 
is broad or narrow, orthodox or heterodox, according to their 
particular line of thought, they give him a call and make him an 
offer. Once installed in a church, he must use the greatest caution 
in his sermons, lest he offend. His theology must suit his people, 
above all he must please the women. If only a parson shall find 
favor with the women, his success is assured. Heaven, hell, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil must be mentioned only with infinite 
caution to suit his people. He must, in short, to a great extent, 
however learned, wise, and popular he may be, maintain the position 
of an echo to the ideas of his congregation.”’*¢ 

Hence it follows that the break in the Church’s unity has pro- 
duced a practical and theoretical deflection from the authentic 
Christian faith; has subjected it to the caprices of the mob. It is 
the just punishment inflicted by God on the violators of Christian 
unity, but it is false to deduce therefrom, as an Anglican writer 
asserts, that “the Church of Rome feels that she can, with calm 
complacency and satisfaction, view the spectacle of disordered and 
disjointed Protestantism. She glories in it. She points to it with 
self-conscious pride. She ridicules it. She calmly surveys the 


“WwW. T. Hale, Christ versus Christianity. Boston, 1892, p. 169. 
*Op. cit., p. 134. 
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Babel confusion of Protestantism. She is self-satisfied.”27 The 
Church weeps over the wounds inflicted upon her divine unity. 
She has never ceased to be a most loving mother who wishes to em- 
brace with equal tenderness all her children. She feels that out- 
side of her pale there is a growing yearning for the visible unity 
which she fully embodies, towards the ideal of the one Church of 
Christ, as Newman Smyth avows in these touching words: “ The 
ideal of the one Church wanders among us Protestants, like an 
unembodied spirit, from Church to Church, until we almost cease 
really to believe in it. The ideal is put far from us as a millennial 
dream. It fades from our ordinary religious thought as a moment- 
ary glory passes from the evening sky.”’8 

The Catholic Church not only mourns over the divisions of 
Christianity, She labors and prays for the restoration of her 
primitive unity. Of herself she says with St. Basil: “It would be 
monstrous to feel pleasure in the schisms and divisions of the 
Churches, and not to consider that the greatest good consists in the 
knitting together of the members of Christ’s body.”2® To those 
who do not live under her vivifying influence she addresses the 
beautiful words of Vincent of Lerins who thus depicts the ideal 
member of the one body of Christ: “He is the true and genuine 
Catholic who loves the truth of God, who loves the Church, who 
loves the body of Christ, who esteems divine religion and the Catho- 
lic faith above everything, above the authority, above the human re- 
spect, above the genius, above the eloquence, above the philos- 
ophy, of every man whatsoever; who sets little store by all of 
these, and continuing steadfast and fixed in his faith, resolves that 
he will believe that, and only that, which-he is sure the Catholic 
Church has held universally and from ancient times; but that what- 
soever new and unheard of doctrine he shall find to have been fur- 
tively introduced by some one or another besides that of all the 
saints, or contrary to that of all the saints, this, he will understand, 
does not pertain to religion, but is permitted as a trial.’”’%° 


WwW. A. R. Goodwin. The Church Enchained. New York, 1916, pp. 291, 292. 
*Op. cit., pp. 2-4. Ep. clvi. *”Commonitorium, xx., 48. 














DANTE AND HIS TIMES, 
BY THOMAS 0’HAGAN, M.A., PH.D., LITT.D. 


00 N entering the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence your 
yt attention is arrested by the portrait of a man who 
has attained middle life—Nel Mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita. He is sitting in a reclining position with 
) a book onhis lap. His face is sad, his cheeks hollow, 
his forehead large and columned. This portrait is the work of 
Domenico Peterlin and represents the great Florentine poet, Dante 
Alighieri, in exile. 

To understand properly the greatest of Christian epic poets it is 
essentially necessary that we should know the times which gave 
him birth, for while neither time nor place creates genius, both 
are factors, to some extent, in determining what form creative art 
shall take—what shall be its mold, its likeness and the spirit of 
its message to the people. 

Dante, who was born in the little gray Gothic city of Flor- 
ence, full of pictorial sights and sounds, sometime during the end of 
May or beginning of June, 1265, belonged to the old populus of 
the Florentine burghers who traced their origin to Rome. His 
birth was set in a remarkable period—in a remarkable century: 
at the very day-dawn of the Italian Renaissance. For about this time 
Cimabue discovered Giotto, the shepherd’s boy who became painter, 
sculptor, architect and engineer and was really the first of the great 
painters of the Italian Renaissance. The year of Dante’s birth 
marked also the victory gained by Charles of Anjou over Manfred 
of Naples in the battle of Benevento, which destroyed the power 
of the house of Suabia and set up in its stead French influence 
in Italy. In England coeval with the birth of the great Florentine 
poet an event of far-reaching importance took place in the assem- 
bling of the Knights of the Shires by Simon de Montford—the 
beginning and outlining of the first English Parliament. 

The great Christian epic poet was born two years before 
Giotto. At his birth Florence, the “ most beautiful and most re- 
nowned daughter of Rome ” of the Convito, was just creating itself 
in art. There was as yet no church of Santa Croce, the mausoleum 
of the great Florentine dead; Arnolfo had not yet laid the deep 
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foundations of St. Maria dei Fiori with its glorious dome; nor had 
that masterpiece of grace, crowning the architectural glories of 
Florence, Giotto’s Campanile, the “lily of Florence blossoming in 
stone,” yet been conceived in the great soul of its designer. 

The age of Dante was an age of intense action and intense 
faith. He was born five years before one of the greatest of French 
kings, St. Louis, had died leading the ninth crusade in Tunis. Nine 
years after his birth was held the Second Council of Lyons for the 
purpose of setting on foot a new crusade and of healing the schism 
between the Greek and Latin Churches. Dante inherited at birth 
the gift of faction and all that was great and narrowly intensive in 
the life of Florence. It was the age of the Guelf and Ghibelline. - 
The former were defenders of Italian independence and municipal 
liberties, the latter, champions of feudal rights and the old suze- 
rainty of the Holy Roman Empire. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that also in the days of Dante men readily forsook a political party 
for personal advantage. Indeed the party politician of the thir- 
teenth century in Florence, did not greatly differ from the party 
politician and partisan of today, in that he was quick to espouse a 
cause and enroll himself under a banner which offered him the 
greatest profit and quickest advancement. 

At this time the Italian republics were exercising a widespread 
influence on European civilization and culture. The supreme scep- 
tre of social and intellectual leadership had slipped from the hands 
of France at the beginning of the thirteenth century and Italy had 
taken it up. Venice, a republic, though virtually not such a democ- 
racy as Florence, was now catching in her sails every trade wind 
of commerce. Florence though rent with faction, and possessing 
less territory beyond her walls than did Athens, was a second 
Athens in intensity of culture, fierceness of democracy and fullness 
of trade. fees 

Turning for a moment to consider the character of the Italian 
of Dante’s day, it is interesting to note that it was marked by marvel- 
ous talent and administrative power. This wealth of talent for 
administration obtained in Italy “at a time when French nobles 
lived like Turks with a veneer of Christianity under the name of 
chivalry; when German nobles occupied robber holds commanding 
highways and waterways; when English and Scotch nobles fought 
each other day and night at feast, at chase, at bridal or burial.” 

Medieval universities were taking root and shedding intel- 
lectual light upon the fair face of Europe; the national impulse 
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was stirring the hearts of the people; the most sublime of arts, 
Gothic architecture, was covering Europe—to use the words of 
Hallam—with a white mantle of churches. It was an age of great 
spiritual endowment and the blossoming of faith, and the things of 
the soul were in evidence everywhere. Life was intense, full of aspi- 
ration, full of virtue, full of faith, full of sin. Men hated and 
loved, sinned and repented, made pilgrimages and vows, fell 
from grace and became reconciled to God. But a sense of the 
presence of God and the thought of the life hereafter reigned 
everywhere. 

Such was the extraordinary epoch into which Dante was born. 
And, as if the better to nurture and develop the genius in the boy, 
his youth was spent among gifted companions. We may well 
believe that he had access to the best there was in the scholarship of 
his day. Brunetto Latini was his master, and his portrait, and that 
of Corso Donati, appear in the Bargello portrait of Dante. This 
portrait of Dante with his two companions was discovered in the 
chapel of the palace of the Podesta of Florence, now a prison, in 
1841. : 

Possibly the Divine Comedy would never have taken creative 
form in the soul of Dante had it not been for two great events in his 
life: his meeting with Beatrice at a May festival in Florence when 
he had almost completed his ninth year and she had just entered 
hers, and his exile from his native city, during which he wandered 
for nineteen years, to use his own words “ like a ship without a rud- 
der,” uno peregrino quasi mendicando. Certain it is that had Dante 
never met Beatrice he would not have written the Vita Nuova, 
which marvelous and tender love story is the promise of the 
Divine Comedy. It has been held by some writers that Beatrice 
was not a person of flesh and blood—that in the Divine Comedy 
she is merely a type, a model, an abstraction. I think, however, 
that such a contention is absurd. That such a person as Beatrice 
Portinaro lived, cannot well be gainsaid. Boccaccio who was born 
eight years before the death of Dante and was appointed by the 
Florentines as public lecturer on Dante in 1373, is authority for 
saying, before an audience numbering friends and relatives not only 
of the Alighieri but also of the Portinari and the Bardi, that Beat- 
rice Portinari became the wife of Simone de Bardi. Furthermore 
Joannes da Serravalle, Bishop of Fermo, who met the English 
bishops of Bath and Salisbury at the Council of Florence in 1414 
and was commissioned by them to translate the Divine Comedy 
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into Latin, declares in his preamble to the Lain translation of the 
Divina Commedia that Dante historically and literally loved Beat- 
- rice—Dantes dilexit hanc puellam hystorice et literaliter. 

Dr. Zahm in the chapter on “ Dante and Beatrice ”’ in his inter- 
esting work, Great Inspirers, points out how literary men such as 
Victor Hugo, Alfieri and Byron had felt the passion of love at a 
very early age, and Dr. Zahm holds that to a soul as gifted and re- 
sponsive as was that of Dante, it was entirely possible for the boy 
Dante to feel the sway of love on meeting Beatrice, although that 
love was entirely an ideal one. So we can very well under- 
stand Dante’s confession, when on first meeting Beatrice his spirit 
tremblingly exclaimed: Ecce deus fortior me qui veniens dominabi- 
tur mihi—“ Behold a deity stronger than I who coming shall rule 
over me.” 

In due time we find Dante becoming a burgher of Florence, 
the father of a family, a politician, an envoy, a magistrate, a par- 
tisan, taking his full share in the quarrels of the times. 

As I have already pointed out Dante had during his young 
years the advantage of the choicest and most gifted companions of 
the day. Among these were the poets, Guido Cavalcante and Cino 
da Pistoia, Giotto the painter, and Casella the musician. It may 
well be imagined what an influence these gifted souls exercised 
upon Dante. He who reads the Divine Comedy carefully, ‘observes 
that its author was much more than a poet—that he was also a 
painter and musician. This gift of the painter enabled Dante, 
when a wayfarer and wanderer, to store away in his soul the beau- 
ties of earth and sea and sky. Dr. Zahm refers to this in a charm- 
ing passage. ‘“ Whether Dante’s wayfaring was during the rigor of _ 
winter or during the balmy springtide, his poetic soul was ever alive 
to all the myriad beauties of earth and sea and sky—to the blush and 
fragrance of the fresh-blown rose; the caroling of the joyous lark 
‘in the gleam of the new-born day;’ the twinkling of the stars in a 
clear Italian sky; the silvery music of a mountain stream; the gor- 
geousness of the clouds painted by the rising or setting sun. Every- 
thing—from the humblest flower to the loftiest Alpine Peak—was 
submitted by him to the scrutiny of a trained artist and to the 
critical acumen of the profound man of science.” Indeed much of 
the scenery described in the Inferno and especially that in the 
Purgatorio is Alpine, for Dante was an Alpine climber. 

In -¥290 we find Dante as a cavalryman fighting under the 


1Great Inspirers. 
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banner of the great Guelf leader, Corso Donati, against the Ghibel- 
lines at the battle of Campaldino, and so well did he acquit himself 
that he gained thereby the favor of the leader of the Guelfs and 
secured in marriage the hand of Gemma Donati, a daughter of the 
great Guelf leader. 

Mingling in the civic affairs of Florence, Dante became a 
politician and a partisan, though it must be confessed not a very 
successful politician. Intransigeant and idealistic characters do 
not make successful politicians. The intensity of Dante’s political 
likes and dislikes is evident all through the Divine Comedy. It has 
been said of the Divine Comedy: “ It is so civic that the damned and 
the saints amid their tortures and beatitudes turn excited politicians; 
and not merely politicians but Italian politicians; and not merely 
Italian politicians but Florentine politicians; and not merely Floren- 
tine politicians but Ghibelline politicians; and not merely Ghibel- 
line politicians but Dantean politicians. In 1300, Dante was 
elected one of the six Priors of the city of Florence. About this 
time Pope Boniface VIII. contemplated invoking the influence of 
the French king to quell factional strife and restore peace and 
order in Florence. Dante was sent on an embassy to Rome to dis- 
suade the Holy Father from this purpose. During his ab- 
sence in Rome his enemies gained ascendancy in Florence. When 
he had reached Siena, on his way home, Dante heard of the decree 
of his banishment. He had been condemned for malversation and 
peculation in office, and was forbidden to return to his native city 
under penalty of death. And now began Dante’s exile—his wan- 
dering from city to city, from country to country. 

We have no authentic account of this wandering, though we 
are capable of tracing his footsteps to some extent through the 
Divine Comedy. Dante was distinguished for local attachments, 
and throughout his great masterpiece, which not only reflects, as in 
a crystal mirror, the life and spirit of the Middle Ages, but the 
man Dante in his every mood, we find hints and glints of his 
wanderings. As has been said, we should ever remember that “ the 
idea of the Divine Comedy took shape and expanded into its endless 
forms of terror and beauty, not under the roof tree of the literary 
citizen, but when the exile had been driven out to the highways of 
the world to study nature on the sea or by the river or on the moun- 
tain track, and to study men in the courts of Verona and Ravenna 
and in the schools of Bologna and Paris—and perhaps at Oxford.” 
Of no other poet are Shelley’s lines so true as of Dante—they: 
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Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


I think it is Father Hogan, the distinguished Irish scholar and 
biographer of Dante, who passing in review the trials and sufferings 
of many of the great poets, declares that “‘ we search in vain 
through the annals of literature for any poet to compare with Dante 
either in the tragedy of misfortune, the bitterness of fate, the dis- 
appointment of all earthly hopes, or in the dignity with which the 
severest trials were borne and the perseverance of genius with 
which they were turned to the profit of mankind.” As the Olym- 
pian Goéthe reminds us, adversity draws out the highest powers of 
genius: 

Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours, 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 

He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 


In the beginning of his exile, Dante remained near Florence 
with the White Party who fraternized with the Ghibellines. But 
many of them were men of low tastes and evil ways and the great 
poet could find little kinship with them. In his Paradiso Dante 
makes his ancestor Cacciaguida predict this: 


And that which most upon thy back shall weigh 
Will be the mad and evil company, 
Which in that dreary vale with thee shall stay. 


We next find Dante at Bologna and Padua. We can be quite cer- 
tain that he visited Padua, for his name appears as witness to a con- 
tract in this city in 1306. Here too he met Giotto the painter. In 
the same year we are able to trace his sojourn in Lunigiana in 
north Tuscany as the guest of the Marquis Malaspina. It is 
thought by some that Dante went to Paris in 1309. On his way 
through Liguria it is relate] that he stopped at the Convent of 
Santa Croce del Corvo and gave Prior Hilarius the manuscript of 
the Inferno which he had just completed, with the request that the 
Prior give it to his brother the Podesta of Arezzo. From 1309 to 
1314 it is somewhat difficult to trace the wanderings and sojourns 
of the poet of the Divine Comedy. 

Did Dante spend three years at Paris and Oxford? These are 
the years.of, which we know nothing of his whereabouts. William 
Ewart Gladstone in the June number of the Nineteenth Century, 
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1892, made out a pretty good case for the probability of Dante’s 
visit to Oxford. The first reference to such a visit was made by 
Boccaccio in a Latin poem addressed to Petrarch. Boccaccio writes: 

Thou know’st perchance how Phcebus’ self did guide 

Our Tuscan Dante up the lofty side 

Of snow-clad Cyrrha; how our Poet won 

Parnassus’ peak and founts of Helicon: 

How, with Apollo, ranging wide he sped 

Through Nature’s whole domain and visited 

Imperial Rome, and Paris and so passed 

O’er seas to Britain’s distant shores at last. 


Bishop Joannes da Serravalle, the translator of Dante into 
Latin, also declares that Dante studied theology in Oxford as well 
as in Paris—Dilexit theologiam sacram in qua diu studuit tam in 
Oxoniis in regno Anglie quam Parisiis in regno Frantie. The 
same writer informs us, too, that Dante had qualified himself for 
his doctorate in the University of Paris, but that poverty prevented 
him from getting his degree. In support of the contention that 
Dante may have visited Oxford is the fact that a chronicle of 1257 
records Oxford University as a rival of Paris, and further contains 
the statement that about this time English students were quitting 
_ Paris University for Oxford. On the other hand, it seems highly 
improbable that Dante who was much given to explicit descriptions, 
would have made no reference to Oxford in the Divine Comedy 
had he spent some time there. Of Paris he makes mention twice 
in the Divine Comedy and also of this old teacher Siger of Brabant. 

In 1314 we find Dante with the former Podesta of Arezzo, 
now Governor of Pisa. Two years later he repaired to the younger 
Malaspina in the Lunigiana, and in 1316 he became the guest of 
Can Grande della Scala of Verona with whom he remained four 
years. In 1320 Dante went to Ravenna as the guest of Guido da 
Polenta. Here he completed the Paradiso and dedicated it to 
Can Grande. In the dedication Dante sets forth the plan and pur- 
‘pose of the Divine Comedy. This letter of dedication addressed to 
Can Grande, is to the Divine Comedy what Spencer’s ietter to Sir 
Philip Sidney, is to the Faerie Queen. In the summer of 1321 
Dante undertook an embassy to Venice for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an understanding between Venice and Verona in which em- 
bassy however he failed. Returning to Ravenna, he caught a fever 
on the marshes and died on the fourteenth of September, the feast 
of the Exaltation of the Cross, and was buried in the robe of a 
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Franciscan tertiary in the Lady Chapel of the Friars Minor. Gio- 
vanni da Virgilio, an intimate friend of’ the great Florentine poet, 
wrote the Latin inscription on his tomb beginning with the line: 
Theologus Dantes nullius dogmatis expers—‘ Dante the theologian, 
master of dogmatic love,” etc. There in the ancient city of Ra- 
venna, once the capital of the kingdom of Theodoric the Ostragoth, 
with its walls and quaint churches rich in mosaics, its campaniles, 
its dark Pineta, rest the mortal remains of the great Florentine 
poet, the pride of Italy and glory of the Catholic Church. 

A Venetian, not a Florentine, built his tomb. He is still in 
exile, nor will the people of Ravenna permit the translation of his 
mortal remains. - In 1865, on the occasion of the sixth centenary of 
Dante, Florence asked that his remains be transferred to the city 
of his birth but the request was rightfully denied. On the occa- 
sion of this celebration of the sixth centenary of Dante’s birth 
in Florence, Tennyson greeted the greatest of Christian epic 
poets in these noble and touching lines: 


King that has reigned six hundred years and grown 
In power and ever growest 


* * * 


I wearing but the garland of a day, 
Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away. 


Spencer has been called “the poets’ poet,” but the title more 
justly belongs to Dante. Indeed nearly all the great poets of the 
world are under obligation to him for some of. their noblest and 
most valued thoughts. The great Florentine has filled the whole 
world with the glory and plenitude of his genius. Around his 
work and the interpretation and significance of it, has gathered a 
literature richer and more voluminous than around that of any 
other poet. His Divine Comedy in its massiveness and sublimity, : 
in its spiritual beauty and power, in the delicacy of its artistic splen- 
dor, in its union of grace and strength, has been likened to a Gothic 
cathedral. Longfellow, the American poet who has given us a very 
noble translation of the Divine Comedy, has made it the subject of 
six beautiful sonnets. In the opening sonnet we find this likeness 
of the Divine Comedy to a cathedral set forth or implied: 


Oft have I seen at some Cathedral door, 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay, down his burden and with reverent feet 
Enter and cross himself, and on the floor 
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Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
‘Kneeling in prayer and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


The Divine Comedy was written during Dante’s nineteen years 
of exile. The Jnferno was completed in 1308, the Purgatorio in 
1319 and the Paradiso in 1321. The three parts of the Divine 
Comedy are emblematic of the three-fold state of man—sin, grace 
and beatitude. The thirty-three cantos into which each part is di- 
vided are in allusion to the years of Our Saviour’s life, and the 
triple rhyme suggests the Trinity. The dramatic action of the 
Divine Comedy occupies eleven days—from March 25th to April 
5th, 1300. Dante called the poem a comedy because of its prosper- 
ous ending. The prefix “divine” was given it later by admirers. 
The Divine Comedy is sometimes called the Epic of Medievalism 
and again the Epic of Man. Dante himself said: “ The subject of 
the whole work, when taken literally, is the state of the soul after 
death regarded as a matter of fact; for the action of the whole 
work deals with this and is about this. But if the work is taken 
allegorically, its subject is man in so far as by merit or demerit, 
in the exercise of his free will, he is exposed to the rewards or 
punishments of justice.” For according to Dante’s dedicatory 
letter of the Paradiso to Can Grande of Verona, the Divine Comedy 
has a four-fold meaning: literal, allegorical, moral and mystical. 

In the spring of 1904 the writer of this paper determined to 
visits the haunts of Dante in Italy—to follow in his footsteps from 
Florence to Bologna, thence to Padua, thence to Verona, and Ra- 
venna. My visit to the ancient city which contains his tomb is 
never to be forgotten. There was a labor strike in progress in 
Ravenna, and the surging, turbulent crowd that choked the narrow 
streets bore me back to the days of the Guelfs and Ghibellines. A 
few days later I was in the city of Dante’s birth—beautiful Florence. 
It was in the first week in May and everything conspired to give joy 
to the heart. As I sat in the room of the little Florentine hostelry, 
looking out upon the court, thinking of the Florence that was and 
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the glorious names that star its past history, listening, too, to the 
little birds in the trees singing their matins and lauds, suddenly the 
great bell of the Campanile rang out in throbbing tones the Angelus, 
and my imagination peopled again the streets of Florence with the 
factions of old. The drama of centuries unfolded before my eyes. 
I beheld Savonarola led to martyrdom. I heard the epic voice of 
Dante in exile yearning for his beloved Florence. It was indeed a 
dramatic story that fell from the lips of the bell. 


CHRISTMAS. 
BY FRANKLIN C. KEYES. 


THE great folk of the little town 
They turned their Lord away, 

“ There is no room within!” they heard 
The gruff inn-keeper say,— 

And morning came, and no one knew 
That it was Christmas day. 


Upon the pinnacle of time 
Those careless people stood, 

The centuries had met that night 
In Bethlehem the good, 

And from the dawn each claimed its name, 
Yet no one understood. 


O Bethlehem, the ages pass 
And leave that night behind, 
And still the inn is full of mirth 
Where many men go blind,— 
But some have gone into the night 
_ Thy little Child to find. 

















VAGARIES OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
BY J. GODFREY RAUPERT, K.S.G. 


y<seon)| | must be plain to all men who are in any degree con- 
versant with the movements of modern thought, that 
there is no human faculty which displays such clear 
marks of the effects of the Fall as the intellect. And 
$——S} in no sphere of its activity is this aberration so mani- 
fest as in that of physical science. The Church teaches that by 
_ original sin there has been inflicted upon man “ the wound of igno- 
rance through which the intellect has been weakened so that it has 
a difficulty in discerning truth, easily falls into error and inclines 
more to things curious and temporal than to things eternal.” How 
strikingly is the truth of this statement illustrated in events of to- 
day. How disastrously is the world misled and imposed upon; and 
how grave are the evils which are flowing from conclusions which 
some scientific men are drawing from very imperfectly observed 
phenomena. 

Not so many years ago the materialistic philosophy was the 
accepted scientific philosophy of life. No man with any scientific 
pretensions had the courage to profess or defend any other, what- 
ever his inner doubts and misgivings might be. In Germany it was 
considered utterly unscientific and a sign of the grossest ignorance 
for a man to speak even of the soul or to employ the term spirit. 
Had not science settled it, once for all, that matter coming from 
somewhere, or more probably existing from all eternity, was the 
sole cause of all forms of organized life, and that the mind was 
but a function of the most highly developed form of matter? The 
contentions and objections of “ unscientific common sense” to the 
effect that there is no conceivable connection between an abstract 
thought and the movement of a brain cell; that consciousness and 
memory and genius and numerous other manifestations of mind, 
can never be explained in terms of matter, were rudely brushed 
aside and even ridiculed. Needless to say, the very conception of 
responsibility to God and of a life after death was proclaimed a 
surviving superstition of “ dark and unscientific ages,” fostered and 
_ kept alive by an ignorant and bigoted clergy. _ We have, in the 


writings of Tyndall and Huxley and Clifford and Maudsley in 
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England, illustrations of the lengths to which this material- 
istic science went and of its extraordinary arrogance and pre- 
sumptions. 

It is difficult to form any adequate estimate of the harm which 
this so-called scientific teaching has done. Thousands of men have 
been estranged from God: thousands of hearts have been broken 
by it. Mr. Bernard Shaw made a statement the other day to the 
effect that, in his opinion, Darwinism was largely responsible for 
the European war and its horrors, and it requires little thought to 
see that there is more truth in this assertion than may appear at 
first sight. 

. But, by an extraordinary feat of mental gymnastics, this same 
physical science is now drifting in the opposite direction. It is 
loudly professing a spiritistic philosophy of life. The persistent 
assertions of “ unscientific’ men have compelled it to apply itself 
to the study of phenomena which it had consistently ignored or 
denied, but the reality and obiectivity of which it has found itself 
at length obliged to acknowledge. This acknowledgment has not 
merely disproved all the earlier materialistic hypotheses, but has 
presented to the materialistic scientists problems which they are 
finding it very difficult to solve. Indeed some of these men have 
no hesitation in stating that they know nothing at all about the 
nature and properties of matter. - 

A right-minded man might reasonably expect that the repre- 
sentatives of physical science would now exclaim with a loud voice: 
“Peccavimus. We have been wrong all along and we have, by hasty 
and immature deductions drawn from false premises, led thou- 
sands astray. The Catholic Church, on the other hand, has been 
right in its defence of man’s highest and noblest characteristics and 
prerogatives and in its doctrines respecting the origin and nature 
of the human soul. Indeed, experience has shown that the man 
in the street was better informed respecting certain phenomena 
than we were. These phenomena were occurring all the time and 
they would, if we had been acquainted with them, have at least 
greatly modified our assertions. We have learnt a great and val- 
uable lesson.” But such is not the attitude of science. It does not 
give the faintest sign of regret or repentance. It not only pro- 
claims the phenomena referred to as its own discoveries, but it is 
already busily engaged constructing upon them fresh hypotheses, 
which aré,as premature and fallacious as its earlier materialistic 
deductions and inferences. It is imposing them upon a wondering 
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world and is again leading thousands of unwary souls astray. In- 
stead of sitting a learner at the feet of the historic Church which, 
in spite of contempt and ridicule, has never wavered in her teach- 
ings, science is assuming the attitude of a reformer and is telling 
her what she must teach respecting’ the newly discovered soul and 
its life here and hereafter. It is re-constructing for her her dog- 
matic system, and pointing out to her the truth respecting the per- 
son and mission of Christ, the Lord. 

The current reviews and newspapers are full of articles deal- 
ing with Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent book in which he claims to have 
evidence that his deceased son is communicating with him. The 
book has, in the course.of a few months, passed through numerous 
editions, and is arousing the interest and attention of the world. 
Sir Conan Doyle, once a Catholic, is telling us that much of the 
information emanating from the spirit-world by way of mediums 
must be accepted, and that spiritism will most certainly be the basis 
upon which religion will be constructed after the War. Everywhere 
questions are being asked which must be answered, and it is mani- 
festly of the utmost importance that the answer given to them 
should be correct. 

For those intimately acquainted with the subject, there can be 
no question as to what that answer must be. It is quite certain that 
had the book in question issued from the pen of some unknown 
spiritist or psychical researcher, intelligent men, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, would have ridiculed it, seeing that its contents are 
but a rehash of the jargon with which the literature of modern 
spiritism has made us only too familiar. There is nothing in it 
which has not been known for years and which cannot be traced 
to the minds of those mediums upon whom the spirits, claiming to 
be the surviving souls of the dead, have imposed their peculiar 
teaching and philosophy. 

Our answer must be a solemn warning against that class of 
scientific men who, in their craving for demonstrative evidence of 
the survival of the soul after death, have lost the power of form- 
ing a right judgment, and whose “ spirits of the air” are making 
effective channels for the propagation of anti-Christian and soul- 
destroying errors. In this connection one might fitly quote the 
weighty words of the late Professor Dwight of Harvard: “It 
would really seem as if there were an occult power at work to sup- 
port those whose influence is against God, religion and decency 
by the diffusion of sham science. It is preached so persistently 
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and ubiquitously that even such as I forget to use its full name, 
and dropping the ‘sham,’ find ourselves giving the title of ‘science’ 
to what we despise. The work of sham science in first deceiving 
and then demoralizing the population has been well done.” 

But evidence is increasingly coming to hand from which it is 
clear that, even in the distinctly scientific sphere, a reaction of 
thought is not very far off. There are some scientific researchers 
who manifestly have the courage of their opinions, and who have 
no hesitation in stating that the conclusions, so universally and in- 
creasingly accepted, are not really as sound and as tenable as they 
would seem to be at first sight. And among this class of experi- 
menters are men who are intimately acquainted with the subject, 
and who have been connected with the investigation of the phe- 
nomena in question for a number of years. Some of them, indeed, 
make statements which although clothed in scientific and un-Catho- 
lic language, nevertheless express what Catholic theologians have 
steadily maintained and what has been the unvarying teaching of 
the Church throughout the ages. 

Sir William Barrett, a member of the Royal Society, a past 
President of the English Society for Psychical Research, and the 
author of several works on spiritism, not only emphatically warns 
against dangers, both moral and physical, unquestionably attending 
the induction of spiritistic phenomena, but expresses it as his opin- 
ion that at least some of the spirits are not the souls of departed 
human beings. “ For my own part,” he writes, “it seems not im- 
probable that the bulk, if not the whole, of the physical manifesta- 
tions witnessed in a spiritual séance are the product of human- 
like, but not really human, intelligences—good or bad demonia 
they may be—which aggregate round the medium, as a rule drawn 
from that particular plane of mental and moral development in the 
unseen, which corresponds to the mental and moral plane of the 
medium...... 

“ Moreover, if there is any truth in the view suggested of a 
possible source of the purely physical manifestations, it seems to 
me that the Apostle Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, points 
to a race of spiritual creatures, similar to that I have described, 
but of a malignant type, when he speaks of beings not made of flesh 
and blood inhabitating the air arourid us and able injuriously to 
affect mankind. Good, as well as mischievous agencies, doubtless 
exist in the-unseen; this, of course, is equally true if the phenomena 
are due to those who have once lived on the earth. In any case, 
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granting the existence of a spiritual world, it is necessary to be on 
our guard against the invasion of our will by a lower code of in- 
telligence and morality. The danger lies, in my opinion, not only 
in the loss of spiritual stamina, but in the possible deprivation of 
that birthright we each are given to cherish, our individuality or 
true selfhood; just as in another way this may be imperiled by 
sensuality, opium or alcohol.” 

“Of course,” he says in his pamphlet on Necromancy and 
Modern Magic, “it is true now, as then, that these practices are 
dangerous in proportion as they lead us to surrender our reason, 
or our will, to the dictates of an invisible and oftentimes mas- 
querading spirit, or as they absorb and engross us to the neglect 
of our daily duties, or as they tempt us to forsake the sure but 
arduous pathway of knowledge and of progress for an enticing 
maze which lures us round and round.” 

Again writes Sir William Barrett: ‘“ These practices were con- 
demned in unmeasured terms by the Hebrew prophets...... They 
were prohibited—as the whole subject undoubtedly shows—not 
only, or chiefly, because they were the practice and part of the 
religious rites of the pagan nations around, but mainly because they 
tended to obscure the divine idea and to weaken the supreme faith 
in the reverent worship of the one Omnipotent Being, Whom the 
nation was set apart to proclaim...... Instead of the arm of the 
Lord above and beyond them, a motley crowd of pious, lying, vain 
or gibbering spirits, would seem to people the unseen; and weari- 
ness, perplexity and finally despair would enervate and destroy the 
nation.” 

In his criticism of a work on psychology by a foreign savant, 
Mr. Hereward Carrington, of whom the late Professor James of 
Harvard spoke to me with keen appreciation and whom he regarded 
as one of the best-informed and most open-minded of psychical 
researchers, wrote as follows: “ When I wrote my book, The Com- 
ing Science, some years ago, I contended (pp. 59-78) that there was 
really no good first-hand evidence that spiritistic practices induced 
abnormal and morbid states and conditions to the extent usually 
supposed. Further experience has caused me to change that opin- 
ion. I now believe that the danger of spiritistic practices is very 
great, and I think that this aspect of the problem is one that should 
be more widely discussed and more attention should be given to it 
by members of the Society for Psychical Research. The recent 
writings of Viollet and Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert should be more 
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widely known. But it is probable that all these books would not 
have influenced me had I not seen several examples of such detri- 
mental influence myself—cases of delusion, insanity and all the 
horrors of obsession. 

“Those who deny the reality of these facts, those who treat 
the whole problem as a joke, regard planchette as a toy and deny 
the reality of powers and influences which work unseen, should ob- 
serve the effects of some of thespiritistic manifestations. They would 
no longer, I imagine, scoff at that investigation and be tempted 
to call all mediums frauds, but would be inclined to admit that 
there is a true terror of the dark, and that there are ‘principalities 
and powers,’ with which we, in our ignorance, toy, without know- 
ing and realizing the frightful consequences which may result from 
this tampering with the unseen world.” 

In his more recent book on The Problems of Psychical Re- 
search, Mr. Carrington writes: “I cannot but feel that there is 
yet much to be learned as to the nature of the intelligence mani- 
fested in these cases. And this was, as we know, the opinion also 
of Professor James, for he wrote:' ‘The refusal of modern en- 
lightenment to treat possession as a hypothesis to be spoken of as 
ever possible, in spite of the massive human tradition based on con- 
crete experience in its favor, has always seemed to me, curious ex- 
ample of the power of fashion in things scientific. That the demon 
theory (not ‘necessarily a devil theory) will have its innings 
again is to my mind absolutely certain. One has to be scientific 
indeed to be blind and ignorant enough to suspect no such pos- 
sibility.’ 

“It must by no means be taken for granted therefore that the 
intelligences operating through Mrs. Piper and other mediums are 
all that they claim to be...... We must be extremely cautious in 
accepting any messages coming through mediums until the most 
certain and convincing proofs of identity be forthcoming—and then , 
we should be cautious.” 

Speaking of his experiments with the well-known medium 
Mrs. Piper, Mr. Carrington says: “I gained the distinct impres- 
sion throughout the sittings that instead of the spirits of the person- 
ages who claimed to be present, I was dealing with an exceedingly, 
sly, cunning, tricky and deceitful inteliigence—which threw out 
chance remarks, fishing guesses, and shrewd inferences—leaving the 
sitter to pick’these up, and elaborate them if he would. If anything 


*Proceedings of Society for Psychical Research. 
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could make me believe in the doctrine of evil and lying spirits it 
would be the sittings with Mrs. Piper. I do not for one moment 
implicate the normal Mrs. Piper in this criticism.” 

In dealing with the problem respecting the nature of the in- 
telligences manifesting in spiritistic phenomena, M. Camille Flam- 
marion, the French astronomer who has devoted many years to the 
study of the subject, writes: “As to beings different from ourselves 
—what may their nature be? Of this we cannot form any idea. 
Souls of the dead? This is far from being demonstrated. The in- 
numerable observations which I have collected, during more than 
forty years, all prove to me the contrary. No satisfactory identifi- 
cation has been made.” 

Dr. Marcel Viollet, physician to the Lunatic Asylum of Paris 
who seems to have made a thoroughgoing study of the phenomena 
of spiritism and whose views can scarcely be said to be due to dog- 
matic pre-conceptions, writes as follows: “ The idea of that con- 
stant entourage is disturbing enough itself, especially the fact of its 
possible and voluntary participation in terrestrial life. What is the 
extent of the powers of these spirits, whose perceptible actions— 
during spiritistic séances—possess such a mysterious and miracu- 
lous appearance?...... Where does it stop, this power they have 
over us, power which permits them not only to make themselves 
understood to our intelligence, but, further, to penetrate into our 
body until it is able to write with our hand, speak through our 
mouth, and even seize so thorough a hold on our being that we 
know no longer what is theirs and what is ours. What an alarm- 
ing mystery is attached to these peri-spirits which have, perhaps, 
without our knowing it, without our deserving it, certain grieve- 
ances against us, and which are able to use against us the freedom 
of these unknown and consequently unlimited powers. 

“And is it not just as fascinating to think of our absolute 
weakness in presence of such as they, who know everything about 
us, to whom nothing is impossible, and against whom nothing can 
prevail, whilst we know nothing about them and our power over 
them. 

“Tt opens up a wide field to all deductions, to all hypotheses; 
it is bounded by nothing; it is the infinite proposed as a problem 
to be solved by the finite: from this point of view it constitutes a 
vast culture-infusion for all errors; for all disequilibrations, for all 
madnesses.” 

To what an extent even confirmed and leading spiritists are 
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at times impressed with the perils attending the investigation and 
have their misgivings as to the real character and aim of the mys- 
terious being manifesting in séances, is apparent from incidental 
statements scattered through their writings. Thus the late Dr. 
Funk, of the well-known publishing firm of Funk and Wagnall, 
wrote as follows: “ There is danger—real danger along these lines 
of investigation. I have seen psychic cobwebs—if cobwebs they 
be—entangle the feet of even intellectual giants, and the shrewdest 
experts—to change the simile—need to sail these mystic seas with 
sharp eyes and level heads, for these seas are almost wholly un- 
charted and in sailing over them, at times the ship’s compasses ex- 
hibit inexplicable variations.” 

And elsewhere Dr. Funk says: “It is a terribly dangerous 
mistake to think there are no evil spirits. There are great hosts 
of them. They come at times without formal invitation of the 
medium or of the circle and control to the hurt of the members of 
the circle and to the hurt of the medium.” 

The late Mr. Stainton-Moses, at one time a clergyman of the 
Church of England and a master of University College, London, 
and later on in life an ardent spiritist and for many years Presi- 
dent of the British Association of Spiritists, confesses that the per- 
sistent attacks on fundamental Christian dogma contained in the 
spirit-communications received, at times created serious misgivings 
in his mind. Indeed, so strong were these misgivings in the earlier 
period of his researches, that he desired to terminate the experi- 
ments and that he begged the spirits to leave him alone. How en- 
tirely he succumbed later on to the fascination of these experiments 
and abandoned his Christian belief is well known. “I could not 
get rid,” he wrote, “ of the idea that the faith of Christendom was 
practically upset by their (the spirit-teachings’) issue. I believed 
that, however it might be disguised, such would be their outcome 
in the end. The central dogmas seemed especially attacked and it 
was this that startled me...... Then came the doubt as to how far 
all might be the work of Satan, ‘transformed into an angel -of 
light,’ laboring for the subversion cf the faith.” 

So far back as 1871, a member of a Committee of the London 
Dialectical Society which had been formed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and reporting upon the much disputed phenomena, made 
the following emphatic statement: “ My opinion of these phenom- | 
ena is that.the intelligence which is put in communication with us, 
is a fallen one. It is of the devil, the prince of the power of the 
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air. I believe that we commit the crime of necromancy when we 
take part in these spiritistic séances.” 

It will be seen from these references that the views expressed 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in his famous Birmingham address and in his 
more recent book and by Sir Conan Doyle and other well-known 
psychical investigators, and now meeting with such widespread 
acceptance,-have not as sound a foundation as is commonly believed, 
and that experimenters, quite as eminent as they, have grave mis- 
givings on the subject. 

And if this be so, if some of those most inclined to accept the 
popular spiritistic interpretation of the phenomena and in no sense 
in sympathy with the teachings of Catholic theology, if they are 
constrained, by the force of the evidence, to make serious reserva- 
tions and reluctantly to admit that some of these spirit-agencies at 
least are evil spirits of non-human character, and coming to us 
with base intent, how well founded will the attitude of the Catholic 
Church be seen to be and how thoroughly justified are the warn- 
ings uttered by her authorities. And I am thoroughly persuaded 
that as time goes on and as the moral aspect of this movement re- 
ceives more careful study and attention, many more of the truly 
scientific experimenters will come to modify their views—will 
themselves point out that the souls of the dead cannot in reason 
be held to be associated with these modern spirit-manifestations, 
but that we now are witnessing in them a recrudescence of those 
magic practices which are as old as the world. 














HOLLY LORE. 


BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


The holly! the holly! Oh, twine it with bay,— 
Come, give the holly a song; 

For it helps to drive stern winter away 
With his garments so somber and long. 

It peeps through the trees with its berries of red, 
And its leaves of burnished green, 

When the flowers and fruits have long been dead, 
And not even the daisy is seen——Eliza Cook. 


<i HERE are the hollies in spring and summer? From 
hl what the poets and other writers say of it, one might 
believe that the tree springs up phoenix-like from the 
autumnal decay, just in time for the Christmas hol- 
idays. One seldom sees any mention of it in summer 
apparel, as Picea it was non-existent except in winter. James 
Thomson, in Spring, tells us that some birds “to the holly-hedge 
nesting repair,” and Wordsworth describes a holly bower that “ all 
the year is green,” but in a collection of fifty-six quotations relating 
to the tree which I have made, only a mere half-dozen of them are 
free from some hint of winter. Southey, in his poem The Holly- 
Tree, suggests a reason for this summer neglect: 





And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly-leaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly-tree? 


To be sure, the chief beauty of the plant is its contrast of bright 
glossy leaves and blood-red berries, as its blossom, which usually 
appears in May, is a small white flower nestling out of sight, with 
three or four of its kind forming a cluster, at the base of the leaves 
where the berries will appear later. That it seldom meets an ap- 
preciative eye is undoubted, as this quaint old carol contains the 
only mention'of the blossom I have been able to find outside of the 
botanies : 
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The Holly and the Ivy, now both are full well-grown 

Of all the trees that spring in wood, the Holly bears the crown. 
The Holly bears a blossom, as white as a lily flower, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ to be our sweet Saviour. 


The Holly bears a berry, as red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ to do poor sinners good. 

The Holly bears a prickle as sharp as any thorn, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ on Christmas day in the 
morn. 


The Holly bears a bark, as bitter as any gall, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ for to redeem us all; 

The Holly and the Ivy, now both are full well-grown, 

Of all the trees that spring in wood, the Holly bears the crown. 


The folk-lore of the holly has been built up about the European 
species, but happily we can borrow all the beautiful Old World 
associations, poetical and legendary, that cluster about the lovely 
Christmas plant. The name is said to be but another form for 
“holy,” because the tree is regarded as sacred by the simple peasant 
folk in those countries where it is native. Hence, witches abhor the 
plant, and to be free from their evil meddling, one has but to set 
out a holly tree beside the house, or keep a twig always hung in the 
room. 

Among the preternatural qualities recorded by Pliny, we are 
told that the holly’s insignificant white flowers cause water to 
freeze, that the tree repels lightning, and that if a staff of its wood 
be thrown at any animal, even if it fall short of its mark, the animal 
will be so subdued by its holy influence as to return and lie down 
beside it. Perhaps the peace-making quality it possesses has much to 
do with the general good will which prevails at Christmastide, 
when it appears in such profusion. 


Let sinned against, and sinning 
Forget their strife beginning, 
And join in friendship now, 
Be links no longer broken, 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough.—Charles Mackey. 


In some rural English districts, the prickly and the non-prickly 
kinds are distinguished as “he” and “she” holly, and in Derby- 
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shire the tradition obtains that according as the holly brought at 
Christmas time into a house is rough or smooth, the husband or the 
wife will be its head during the coming year. Perhaps even this 
- is done that peace may prevail, the holly deciding the matter and 
thus doing away with all dispute regarding who shall rule. At 
Roman weddings, holly wreaths were sent as tokens of congratula- 
tion, though whether the prickly or the non-prickly were selected 
is not stated—perhaps each giver had the right of choice. 

William Browne, in Brittania’s Pastorals, gives as the origin 
for the evergreen nature of the leaves, that the tree, in keeping with 
its peace-making character, once intervened to save a certain wood- 
nymph from death: 


When the nymph rose from her hapless seat, 
And striving to be gone, with gaping jaws 

The wolf pursues, and as his rending paws 
Were like to seize, a holly bent between; 
For which good deed his leaves are ever green. 


A modern poet assigns this pretty little legend to the tree: 


In the summer through the forest 
Came a wood-nympth fair and young, 
And her crimson coral necklace 
On a branch of holly hung. 
* * * 
And the wreath of Christmas holly 
With its knots of ribbon red, 
Keeps the beads of carven coral 
Which she left it when she fled—Minna Irving. 


Holly was to the ancient races of the north a sign of the life 
which preserved nature through the desolation of winter, and it 
was therefore gathered into their temples to comfort the wood- 
sprites during the general death of all other plants. Thomas Hood 
refers to this old belief in the lines: 


Where is the Dryad’s immortality ?>— 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy winter through 

In the smooth Holly’s green eternity. 


On Shfove Tuesday, Ash Wednesday, or early in Lent, it 
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used to be customary in France and England to carry around gar- 
lands of flowers, and decorate effigies called the Holly-Boy and 
Ivy-Girl, which were then burned, probably to indicate that the 
festivities of the Christmas and New Year tide had come to an end 
for that season. 

Holly is preéminently the Christmas plant. The thorny foli- 
age and the red berries cannot fail to remind of the crown of thorns 
and-the drops of blood falling to the ground, hence the people of 
Denmark and Germany call it “ Christ’s Thorn.” One legend, not 
to be credited however, even states that it was from this plant the 
crown of thorns was made. In some parts of the Old World, the 
holly is known as the “ bush with the bleeding breast,” and also as 
“ The Virgin Mary’s Tree.” 


Now of all the trees by the King’s highway 
Which do you love the best? 

O! the one that is green upon Christmas day, 
The bush with the bleeding breast. 

The holly, with her drops of blood for me, 

For that is our dear Aunt Mary’s tree. 


Its leaves are sweet with our Saviour’s name, 
’Tis a plant that loves the poor; 
Summer and winter it shines the same 
Beside the cottage door. 
The holly, with her drops of blood for me, 
For that is our dear Aunt Mary’s tree—Old Carol. 


Have you ever read or heard the tradition that on the night 
when Christ was born, all the trees of the forest burst into flower 
-and bore fruit? The bright leaves and berries of the holly make it 
seem the one made to perpetuate this miracle. ‘ 


Christmas holly, leaf and berry, 
All be prized for His dear sake—Archer Gurney. 


This holly and this ivy wreath, 
To do Him honor, Who is our King—Robert Herrick. 


A prickly branch of holly bled — 
Bright drop by drop—berry and thorn 
Symbolic of that Christmas morn.—Robert Buchanan. 














FATHER DENIS TAKES A HOLIDAY. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


~7) ATHER DENIS MacCARTHY was so tiny that 

Yi his parishioners occasionally described him as no 

< | bigger than a thrush—or for the matter of that, “a 
720 wran,” i. e., a wren. He was the prettiest old man 
imaginable, with—-since bird-comparisons are in order 
—a robin-like prettiness. His cheeks were like winter apples, hard 
and red. He had merry, innocent, brown eyes; and he had a stock 
of sayings for all occasions, which had come to pass for proverbs in 
the country. “ Wirra, ‘God never shut wan door but he opened 
two,’ as Father Denis says.” “ Sure,'‘ when the night’s blackest 
the dawn’s nearest breakin,’ as Father Denis says,” and so on. 

One of Father Denis’ sayings was: “ The best is always the 
cheapest.” He had said it many and many a time when he tried 
to keep the people from buying shoddy things or cheap substitutes 
of one kind or another. He was very conservative in his ideas and 
thought the new times and ways very poor in comparison with the 
old. He had hardly been ten miles from Creggeenmore since he was 
at the seminary—for he was born in the parish and had come backas 
a curate to the parish. Still, to hear him talk, you would think he 
had traveled a lot, for he was always reading in his scant hours of 
leisure, and he could tell the people the customs of other countries, 
till he had come to pass for a mine of wisdom to his people. 

Creggeenmore was a mountainous parish, very poor, and the 
houses were so scattered that it gave Father Denis a good deal to 
do. He was still only a curate, although he had been a long time. 
ordained. His parish priest had a fine church and a comfortable 
house down on the plain. Father Denis could catch a glimpse of 
them when it wasn’t raining or misty, but it was seldom it wasn’t 
one or the other, for the clouds had a way of wrapping up the head 
of Creggeenmore in their folds, and trailing ragged wisps along its 
side which might have been torn off on the sharp edge of the peak. 

Sometimes when he went down off the mountain and met his 
fellow priests they would say to him: “It will soon be your turn 
for the P.,P.’s now, Father Denis, you can’t dodge the Bishop much 
longer.” 
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When it was said, even jocosely, Father Denis’ cheerful face 
would be overcast. It was well known that he did not want to be a 
parish priest. His heart was in Creggeenmore, and it was said that 
he prayed constantly that he might never leave the people he was 
fond of, but might end his days as a humble curate of his dear 
mountain parish. 

He loved the people and they loved him. It was a very poor 
place, although by incessant labor the people had carried cultivation 
up to where the peak began. They had borne the soil on their backs 
from the lower land; and it lay so thinly that in a high wind, and 
there were many high winds, it was just as likely as not that the 
little crops would be lifted up and blown into the next county— 
which wasn’t very far away. 

_ Creggeenmore had been originally a grouse-mountain belong- 
ing to Lord Cappawhite, who had nothing more of a residence there 
than a small shooting lodge on the lake, at the part called the Ferry. 
The shooting lodge was going to rack and ruin because no one ever 
came there. Lord Cappawhite did not belong to these parts. He 
was a comparatively young man and lived much in England. When 
he visited Dublin or his Southern estates he never thought of com- 
ing to Creggeenmore. The old Lord Cappawhite had taken some 
kindly interest in the tenants up to the time of “ the troubles,” when 
his bailiff had been shot. That was something he could not forgive, 
and he had apparently handed over his resentment to his son, be- 
cause beyond, presumably, receiving the rents which were collected 
by a Dublin firm of solicitors, he had no touch with Creggeenmore. 
Apparently he did not desire any, for when the times were hard on 
the people and Father Denis wrote asking for a reduction of the 
rents, the cold letter of refusal came from the solicitors. As Father 
Denis said: ‘ There might be no Lord Cappawhite in it at all.” 

There were times when he felt as angry against the unknown 
Lord Cappawhite as it was possible for him to be. Such small con- 


» cessions would have made all the difference in the world to the 


poor people! Not even the Congested Districts Board would touch 
Creggeenmore. “Sure, it isn’t to help the grouse we’re for,” said 
one of the officials who had met Father Denis at the parish priest’s. 
“ Creggeenmore is only fit for grouse. It would be better for the 
people if you were to bid them come down from the mountain and 
settle somewhere we could help them.” 

But that was something Father Denis could not do, perhaps 
would not do if he could. The people loved the little farms they had 
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made, and they were children very comforting to a poor priest’s 
heart. There wasn’t a public house on the mountain, and the rosary 
was said every night by every heart. There was no sin in it, said 
Father Denis, if there was poverty itself. ‘ Sure, maybe if they 
were richer they wouldn’t be as good. When riches come in at 
the door the devil helps him to carry his bag.” 

The other priests used to say to him for a joke, for Father 
Denis’ charity was such that it was an impossibility to get him to 
condemn anyone: 

“ Isn’t Cappawhite a hard-hearted scoundrel ?” 

“ My dear,” Father Denis would reply, it was a habit of his to 
call everyone ‘My dear,’ “the devil’s seldom as black as he’s 
painted and ignorance often has the face of sin.” 

Whether the things Father Denis said were proverbs or not 
they always had the air of being proverbs. 

Well, it was a hard winter, and Father Denis was getting so 
thin that it seemed as likely as not that the next storm would blow 
him off the mountain, as if he were a sheet of paper. Then the 
Bishop came to give confirmation. 

“The children are a credit to you, Father Denis,” he said. 
“ They’re as well up in their catechism as any I ever heard. But 
look here now: if you don’t take a holiday I’ll never make a parish 
priest of you.” 

He hastened to add: “Or I'll be giving you a successor in 
Creggeenmore,” for he knew Father Denis was set against taking 
a parish. 

_ “Ts it me to take a holiday, your Lordship?” asked Father 
Denis. “ ’Tis often a full purse goes with a heavy heart. My heart 
should be light for so is my purse.” 

“TI know,” said the Bishop; “ but you’ve got to take a holiday 
all the same, else Creggeenmore will be in mourning. Here’s twenty 
pounds for your holiday. I put you under obedience to spend every 
penny of that on the holiday—mind, every penny! Take a fort- 
night! I’ve a young priest just ordained will fill your place till 
you come back. Start off next Monday.” 

“And where will I go to, your Lordship?” asked Father 
Denis aghast at such hustling. 

“ Get right away. You were never in Dublin—go to Dublin. 
Put up at a good hotel. Have a good time. Remember every penny 
of the money is to go on your holiday!” 

Father Denis muttered mechanically that the ‘best was always 
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the cheapest. He was rather stunned at such quick action. It was 
now Thursday and he was to go on Monday. He would much 
rather have distributed the money where it was badly wanted at 
Creggeenmore, but the Bishop had bound him under pain of 
obedience, and it was true that his appetite had been poor and he 
had been sleeping badly, fretting over the people for some time back. 
He had never had a holiday such as this. He did not know if 
he was going to like it. But—if it did him good! The people 
were fond of him. So he thanked God for the holiday on second 
thought. 

“Mind, Father Denis, you are to travel first-class,” said the 
parish priest to him at a “station ” the next morning. A “station” 
is a relic of the penal days in Ireland, when people gathered for the 
services of their religion in a private house or some secret hiding- 
place. “The Bishop wouldn’t like it if you were to go that long 
way sitting on a bare board. As you say yourself, ‘ the best is the 
cheapest.’ The Bishop spoke to me about you; he said you were 
to treat yourself well.” 

So Father Denis, with his heart very low, set off on the Mon- 
day, having handed over Creggeenmore to the young priest from 
the seminary. 

At first he felt terribly shy of the big world towards which 
he was being carried at the terrific rate of twenty miles an hour, but, 
after a time, a spirit of adventure began to make him bold. He had 
said his Office during the first portion of the journey when there 
was nothing to look at except the bag. At the Junction he bought 
the Freeman’s Journal. He had been turned out of his carriage 
and into another train which he supposed was a Pullman. Things 
were becoming exciting by this time. 

He conquered an inclination, a temptation, to get into the 
train which turned its face westward, just across the platform. 
After all the Bishop had not put him under obédience to go to 
Dublin. He could go down to the Island, where he’d be more at 
home, and would have the sea air. 

The memory of the return ticket, which had made-a big hole 
in the twenty pounds, restrained him. He got into the Pullman, as 
he called it in his own mind. He had no idea of what an odd-look- 
ing little figure he was, with his old silk hat, fretful as the porcu- _ 
pine; his overcoat that had seen many winters, so that its clerical 
black had become greenish; his very ancient valise, a relic of the 
seminary days, the sides of which were rather flat, for Father 
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Denis required very little in the way of personal belongings, and 
the cotton umbrella most untidily rolled. : 

The train was already very full and the shyness came back on 
Father Denis. He wandered this way and that, looking for a seat, 
finally returned to one which contained three men, and began to 
fumble with the handle, looking in the while as wistfully as a 
robin peeps through the pane on a cold winter day into a warm, 
well-plenished room. 

The taller of the three men sprang to his feet and opened the 
door. : 

“Plenty of room here,” he said genially, and lifted Father 
Denis’ valise, placing it in the rack above the seat and depositing 
the umbrella likewise. 

The afternoon had turned very cold and frost began to 
befog the windows. Father Denis had no rug, and his coat, al- 
though of very good material, was not as warm as it had been. 
The carriage was full of all sorts of belongings, golf-sticks, rugs, 
coats, books and newspapers. Father Denis only discovered the 
rugs when the tall man, having settled him in the most com- 
fortable corner seat and pushed a foot-warmer under his feet, 
undid a bundle and laid a fine skin rug over Father Denis’ chilly 
knees. 

“May the Lord reward you!” said Father Denis. 

“That’s a big prayer for so little.” The tall man turned 
around and flashed a most pleasant smile at him. He was very big 
and brown and comely. Somehow the sight of him warmed Fa- 
ther Denis’ heart. 

He pretended to read his Freeman’s Journal, while he cov- 
ertly observed. Of the other two men one was young, nearly as 
big as the first man, not so good looking, but with a very pleasant 
expression, part shy, part roguish. His eyes twinkled and his 
lips, even when they were quiet, had a lurking smile somewhere 
about them. The third man did not interest Father Denis, so he 
need not interest us. 

Father Denis listened to the talk with an unwonted sense of 
exhilaration. They were soldiers: he was pleased with his own 
perspicacity, for he had guessed them soldiers at the first go-off. 


_ The two he was interested in called each other “ Mervyn” and 
“Hugh.” Mervyn was the bigger man. They seemed very fond 
of each other. The third man was outside the inner intimacy of 
the other two, though they were all very friendly. He did not catch 
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the jests, for instance, which made Father Denis’ face twinkle all 
over behind his newspaper. 

That Hugh was a comical rogue! And the other—Mervyn— 
had a grand brogue and a great wholesome jolly laugh. Father 
Denis began to feel better already, for just listening to them. It 
was a new life into which he was looking. The two were like 
schoolboys. They talked of fishing and shooting and hunting; of 
regimental matters; of places and persons foreign to Father Denis, 
although now and again he caught a word or a name which he knew 
already through the newspapers. 

It had been five o’clock when Father Denis changed at the 
Junction and darkness. came; with the darkness extreme cald. 
Father Denis did not know how he could have endured the cold 
but for the foot-warmer and the beautiful rug. He was a little 
troubled because the others did not use their rugs. Rightly he sup- 
posed that it was because they were soldiers. The two in whom he 
was interested glowed with life and high spirits. It seemed im- 
possible that they should feel the cold. 

Someone came to the door of the carriage and said: “ Dinner, 
gentlemen !” 

The three stood up and were about to go. Mervyn whispered 
to Hugh, and Hugh seemed to assent to something. Mervyn turned 
to Father Denis and said in a most winning manner: 

“ Sir, will you do us the honor of dining with us?” 

Father Denis was greatly flustered. He had not thought of 
dinner. He had long passed his usual hour of dining. He had 
just been thinking that he would have a good appetite by the time 
he got to the hotel. He had had nothing since morning. He stam- 
mered something which they took for an assent. He was one to 
respond beamingly to good-will; and that these gentlemen should 
be so friendly with him, made him quite giddy with a sense of 
gratified pleasure which had been steadily growing. 

It made him quite talkative over the dinner-table. They seemed 
so interested in him. He began to be unafraid of the world, which, 
at the first go-off, had proved so amazingly kind. 

He had very soon told them all about himself and the 
Bishop’s kindness; and how much he was going to enjoy him- 
self, since he was bound to use every penny of the money on his 
holiday. 

“ The good Bishop knows me,” he said, “and how money leaks 
through my hands, and so he has bound me fast.” 
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“And what are you going to do with your holiday?” asked 
Mr. Mervyn, as Father Denis had begun to call him. 

“T am going to spend a fortnight at the best hotel in Dublin. 
As my old mother used to say, ‘ The best is always the cheapest.’ 
I shall have the best of everything and return to my poor flock full 
of life and energy.” 

The third man seemed about to say something, but Mr. Mervyn 
prevented him. 

“And what hotel are you going to? ” he asked. 

“T’m told I couldn’t do better than Morrison’s.” 

“ Morrison’s is very good,” said Mr. Mervyn, “ but very ex- 
pensive.” 

“T’ve plenty of money, my dear sir,” said Father Denis, pull- 
ing out a little chamois bag from his pocket. “ I’ve fifteen pounds. 
Despite his Lordship’s orders I shall have some money left over 
for some little things I want to take home. You must let me know, 
sir, the amount for which I am indebted to you, beyond yours and 
these gentlemen’s very pleasant society?” 

“ Please put up your purse,” said Mr. Mervyn. “ You are our 
guest—I hope not for the last time.” 

Mr. Hugh, who always seemed to be enjoying a joke all to 
himself, looked very earnestly at Father Denis. 

“ They'll rook you at Morrison’s,” he said. “ Besides, it’s 
full of Orangemen. None of your kind ever enters its doors. I 
would recommend you a very good private hotel on St. Stephen’s 
Green where my friend Mervyn is staying.” 

Mr. Mervyn turned and stared at his merry friend; then looked 
at Father Denis. 

“You might come and see what the hotel is like,” he said. 
Then turning to the other, he said in a low voice: “ You ruffian!” 
but he seemed merry, so that Father Denis was reassured. 

“Is it as good as Morrison’s?” asked Father Denis. “I 
shouldn’t mind about the Orangemen, if they didn’t object to me. 
I am not a man of strong prejudices.” 

“ Well, on the whole, perhaps you’d better try my place. My 
wife and children are staying there too. I think, on the whole, 
it will compare not unfavorably with Morrison’s; and it will 
certainly be more moderate.” 

“ Well, sir, I would do much for the pleasure of your society,” 
said Father Denis, as though he gave up the idea of Morrison’s 
regretfully. 
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“Ah, that is right,” said the big man in his pleasant way. 
“We shall do our best to make you comfortable.” 

Father Denis hunted in his pocket and produced a shabby little 
card, which he presented to Mr. Mervyn. 

“ That is my name, sir,” he said. 

“Oh, sorry I’ve no card about me,” said the other. “ Here, 
Hugh, have you got one?” 

But Hugh hadn’t. Mr. Mervyn had stuck a glass in his eye 
to read Father Denis’ card. He said nothing when he had read it, 
but passed it on to the other, who read it in equal silence. Then 
Mr. Mervyn said: “ We are very happy to have met you, Father 
MacCarthy. . And now shall we return to our carriage?” 

They went back to the carriage and Father Denis smoked one 
of Mr. Mervyn’s cigars which had a beautiful flavor. He was cer- 
tainly enjoying himself immensely. It did one good to rub off one’s 
country rust sometimes, he said to himself, and mentally made a 
thanksgiving for such very agreeable company. He talked and 
they listened. He told them about Creggeenmore and his people, 
their poverty, their patience, their hard lives. He talked at length. 
It was not often he had the chance of talking; and never had he 
known the subtle flattery of having such listeners. 

The three heads inclined towards him in the smoky atmosphere 
of the carriage, their eyes upon him, their manner interested and 
attentive; when he apologized for talking so much Mr. Mervyn 
begged him to go on. At last they were at the Broadstone, and the 
three hours since the Junction had passed unnoted by Father Denis, 
who was already feeling a different man. 

“T can offer you a seat to my hotel,” Mr. Mervyn said, turning 
to him, and brushing aside his protests with “plenty of room, 
plenty of room, I assure you.” 

He had picked up Father Denis’ bag with his own belongings 
and had handed them out to a footman in livery. Father Denis 
supposed they did things very smartly at the private hotel. He had 
to remind himself as he preceded Mr. Mervyn into a carriage with 
a fine pair of horses, that the best was always the cheapest. Not 
that he had any misgivings about his money, but that he was rather 
overwhelmed by this luxury. 

Mr. Hugh was with them. The other gentlemen, whom they 
had called Fletcher, had gone off on an outside car from the 
station. 

When they entered the hall of the private hotel a very beauti- 
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ful young lady, exquisitely dressed, came running out of an inner 
room, to welcome Mr. Mervyn. Two children followed her, a tall 
boy of a most golden fairness, and a little fairy girl in a green frock, 
with red-gold hair falling about her little peaked face. The face 
had some queer association to Father Denis’ mind with a young 
moon just peeping from clouds. 

“This is Father MacCarthy, Enid,” Mr. Mervyn said. 

The lady looked a little surprised while she shook hands with 
Father Denis, who was asking if the little girl was a fairy or a 
child. 

“Sure if you had met her on an Irish hillside wouldn’t you 
know she was a fairy?” he said. He was a great lover of children. 

Father Denis was shown to: his room, which was high up and 
overlooked the Green. There was a beautiful fire and an open door 
showed a little bath-room beyond the bed-room. 

“ Well,” said Father Denis to himself, “if Morrison’s is better 
than this, I don’t know what to say.” 

The place was luxurious and yet had a certain old-fashioned 
air of comfort. The servants were perfectly trained. None of the 
hotel authorities put in an appearance. When Father Denis men- 
tioned this fact to Mr. Hugh, the latter said: “ Well, you see, these 
private hotels aim at being as much ‘like a well-appointed private 
house as possible.” 

“Is there no one staying but ourselves? ” Father Denis asked. 

“A's a matter of fact there’s no season this year on account of 
the Prince’s death. Another year we should be crowded to the 
doors.” 

Mr. Mervyn and Mr. Hugh were out for a great part of the 
days, during which Mrs. Mervyn took charge of Father Denis. 
He did not know a soul in Dublin, so she took him to see all the 
sights, and he grew to be quite at home with her in a few days, 
and as for the children, he adored the children. The fortnight 
slipped by quickly. Father Denis had never felt more happily at 
home than at the private hotel. He had begun to examine his con- 
science as to whether the luxuries of the world were not laying hold 
upon him, but of that he acquitted himself. He was really glad to 
be going back to Creggeenmore and his poor people. Dublin was 
not nearly as healthy, he was sure, as the mountain. And 
he need never go away any more, for he had had enough of 
experientes of travel to keep him talking for the rest of his days. 

One regret he would have—he might never see Mrs. Mer- 
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vyn and the children again. He had the greatest admiration for 
the tall, proud, fair boy who looked like a prince, but the little fairy 
girl had just put wee chains about his heart. As for Mrs. Mervyn, 
the delicate flower-like creature, Father Denis loved her too, in the 
beautiful way a priest loves, to whom a woman is a consecrated 
creature, because of the Woman who was the Mother of God. He 
was going to pray for them all—for Mr. Mervyn, too. Though 
they were Protestants it was no harm to have a poor, old priest 
praying for them. Father Denis’ heart swelled with pride in Mr. 
Meryyn—that gallant Irish gentleman and soldier. Sure, it was 
grand, he said to himself, to belong to a fighting race, and there 
was no gentleman like the fine Irish gentleman, for he had so free a 
way with him. Other gentlemen of other countries might be as fine 
in their way as Mr. Mervyn, but it wouldn’t be his way. 

Then there was that rogue, Mr. Hugh—Father Denis called 
him Mr. Hugh still, though he had learnt that his name was Ayl- 
mer—who was always making jokes and playing tricks. Father 
Denis liked him very much, too, as he did in a more remote way the 
people who came and went. He found that. the noise of Dublin 
bothered him a bit and he did not always catch their names nor 
their talk. But, with Mrs. Mervyn it was quite different. He 
could always hear what she said, in her sweet, low voice. He had 
asked Mrs. Mervyn if she would not sometime come to Creggeen- 
more and bring the children, and she had replied that she would 
most certainly come. It had been a most pleasant meeting; she did 
not intend to let Father Denis forget them. There was a house 
there, was there not? where they could stay. 

“A sort of a one,” said Father Denis, “all rotting to pieces 
with the damp. Lord Cappawhite never comes near us to see for 
himself, else maybe he’d like us better and not be leaving us in the 
hands of them that have nothing to do with us but take our rents.”’ 

“A pity,” said Mrs. Mervyn, in her soft voice. “ His father 
brought him up to be angry against the people. It was a very 
barbarous murder....... 

“The man that did it went before his Creator twenty years 
ago,” said Father Denis solemnly. “ He was not one of my people. 
He was foreign—a Kerry man.” 

They had talked a good deal, during the week, of Creggeen- 
more. Father Denis had never had such good listeners, and it was 
a queer thing how much they liked to hear the talk of such a poor 
wild place as Creggeenmore; but, sure, it would be novel to them. 
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He had seen Mrs. Mervyn’s eyes dimmed—the creature! while he 
talked. 

The last evening of his holiday, when he went upstairs to tidy 
himself up for dinner he found an envelope on a silver tray on his 
table. He had asked Mr. Hugh during the day who was to give 
him his bill, for he had never seen a sign of manager or book- 
keeper or any such person. 

“Tt will be sent to your room,” said Mr. Hugh. “ We don’t 
do things in the ordinary way in this house. You can just leave 
your money on the tray and they’ll bring your receipt.” 

Father Denis opened the envelope. There was a long list of 
things on the bill, which Father Denis did not trouble to look at. 
He turned to the total and his poor old heart gave a jump and 
then fell like lead as though he had been shot. The bill was for 
thirty pounds. . 

A little later Father Denis, a mist on his old eyes and fumb- 
ling a bit, went down the stairs. The dinner-gong had sounded 
through the house, and he had answered it mechanically. What 
was he to do? What was he to do? The question kept hammer- 
ing in his head. In the odd fumbling manner he entered the draw- 
ing-room. The others were there already, grouped about the fire. 
When they saw him Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn both came to meet him. 
Mrs. Mervyn made a soft sound something like “A..h!” and 
took his hand. Mr. Mervyn said in a voice that had a trace of 
sternness in it: 

“ Sir Hugh Aylmer wishes to apologize to you, Father Mac- 
Carthy. It was a stupid jest and it has gone too far. You are, 
you have been, you will often be, I hope, an honored guest in 
this house. Come along, Hugh, and beg Father MacCarthy’s 
pardon.” 

“ Sorry,” said Mr. Hugh, with a very red face. “ It was only 
a joke, you know.” 

“ We were all in it,” said Mr. Mervyn holding Father Denis’ 
other hand, “ although that ruffian, Hugh, began it. This is not a 
private hotel: it is my house. I am Lord Cappawhite; and, if you 
don’t mind, Father Denis, if you can give mé a bed, I’m coming 
down with you to Creggeenmore tomorrow, to look into things 
for myself...... 

That was the beginning of the good days for Creggeenmore. 
“ Sure the best was always the cheapest in the long run,” Father 
Denis said thankfully in the good new days. 

















ITALIAN ART AND THE WAR. 
BY J. F. SCHELTEMA. 


a HE acts of vandalism reported from Louvain, Ypres, 
mi Arras and Rheims have found their counterpart in 
the Southern European theatre of the War and great 
damage has been done in Italy, especially to the sculp- 
tural and architectural things of beauty of the coun- 
try’s ecclesiastical art. Not because the Italians were unprepared 
in this respect when they entered the terrible contest. In Venice, for 
instance, the celebrated,-sole surviving example of an ancient quad- 
riga, the much-traveled horses of San Marco, had been removed to 
a place of safety, the roof and walls of the cathedral itself pro- 
tected with a covering of sand-bags; the arcades of the Ducal 
Palace and_ the Giants’ Staircase with Sansovino’s Mars and Nep- 
tune, had been strengthened and closed up, in view of a possible 
bombardment, the stained glass of exquisitely wrought windows, 
famous paintings and other movable objects of high artistic value in 
churches, palaces and museums had been sent to less exposed locali- 
ties. In Bologna the colossal Neptune of Giambologna, surrounded 
by the master’s putti and dolphins, had been securely cased as also the 
bas-reliefs of Jacopo della Quercia that embellish the principal en- 
trance of San Petronio,! and those of Nicolo Tribolo and his rivals 
that frame the side doors, while visitors to the Pinacoteca of the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti were disappointed of their contemplated 
homage to Santa Cecilia in the Sala di Raffaello, to the Annun- 
ciation and Adoration of the arduously pious Francesco in the Sala 
di Francia. 

In fact, all cities possessed of such priceless treasures, had 
taken precautionary measures, although the authorities met here 
and there with resistance, such as in Milan prevented the 
gilt Madonna, pinnacled in glory on the loftiest spire of the Duomo, 
from being temporarily coated with a substance of duller hue to 


1San Petronio did not escape unscathed in former times. In 1511, three years 
after it had been put in place, Michelangelo’s bronze statue of Pope Julius IL, 
fitly capping Jacopo della Quercia’s life of Christ, scenes from Genesis, Madonnas, 
Saints and Prophets, was hauled down by a riotous gang of the townspeople and 
sold to the Duke of Ferrara, who melted it down, transforming it into a cannon, 
baptized “the Giuliano,” to commemorate its original shape. Nor is Bologna free 
from the spirit of destruction of the present day, if we may credit rumors of 
projects of modern improvement not in keeping with the respect due to the city’s 
ancient monuments, more in particular the leaning towers Asinelli and Garisenda, 
and the Loggia dei Mercanti. 
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divert hostile attentions from the wonderful edifice dedicated to 
her, Mariae Nascenti, shining on high among thousands of statues 
representing our orb’s aspirations and achievements: Napoleon, in 
Cesarean attire, surveying, in the company of Apostles and Church _ 
Fathers, the fertile plain of Lombardy, the Alps and Apennines, 
with the Superga of Turin and the Certosa of Pavia rising afar 
against the background of their mother cities’ towers and domes. 
Yet, notwithstanding the care bestowed, in anticipation of war’s 
misdeeds, on the marvelous monuments of Italy, some were devas- 
tated and many defaced. Let us hope not with the set purpose of 
causing irreparable loss to art, but as a result of the difficulty of 
distinguishing at the height from which air raiders drop their 
bombs, between buildings of a military character and those con- 
secrated to worship and devotion. 

Though the Austrian aéronauts made frequent trips to Verona, 
a point of great strategic importance, they spared the Roman Am- 
phitheatre as well as the city’s lions of later construction, the Tombs 
of the Scaligers, the Palazzo del Consiglio, not to mention San 
Zeno Maggiore, Sant’ Anastasia and shrines of scarcely less emi- 
nence. Ancona had worse luck: the Byzantine-Romanesque cathe- 
dral of San Ciriaco, built in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
near the site of a heathen temple on the Monte Guasco, received 
injuries which fortunately do not seem to have marred to any 
great extent its fine Gothic portico, ascribed with the upper part of 
the facade to Margheritone of Arezzo. Still worse was the experi- 
ence of Ravenna, notably with regard to the ante-portico of Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo. This old basilica, called St. Martinus in Coelo 
Aureo when converted into a Roman Catholic Church, was origi- 
nally erected as an Arian Cathedral by Theodoric the Great. Even 
now it preserves, despite its conversion by the Archbishop St. Ag- 
nellus, a good deal of its Arian character and offers, beneath its 
‘seventeenth century ceiling, one of the best existing specimens of 
early Christian decoration. The partly Arian, partly Roman 
Catholic mosaics of the sixth century, which demonstrate its rare 
transitional character in the beardless Christ of the miracles and 
the bearded Christ of the Passion, from the Last Supper to the 
Resurrection, with the Crucifixion omitted, have suffered severely 
according to the published reports. 

As might be expected from its geographical situation in the 
lagoons, ,the city married to the sea has borne the brunt of the 
battle, and suffered keenly the effects of modern engines of war 
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on her artistic inheritance in Italy’s struggle for the redemption of 
her provinces lost to Austria. The present agency was a new one, 
owing to our scientific progress in the art of killing our fellow-men 
and incidently depleting the world’s comparatively small stock of 
human productions worth preserving, yet the Queen of the Adri- 
atic had already had her full share of calamities caused by the 
upheavals of nature or the hand of man. In 1849, to go no further 
back, the Austrian troops of Radetzky’s Italian command had 
bombarded the city, hitting nearly every monumental building it 
contained: three balls, to quote a contemporary, “came into the 
Scuola di San Rocco, tearing their way through the pictures of 
Tintoret, of which the ragged fragments were still hanging from 
the ceiling in 1851; and the shells reached to within a hundred 
yards of St. Mark’s Church itself at the time of the capitulation.” 

One of the other churches then under fire was Santa Maria 
degli Scalzi, a curious example of the Venetian baroque style, built 
in the later half of the sevententh century by Baldassare Longhena, 
the architect of the Pesaro, Rezzonico and Battaglia palaces on the 
Grand Canal, of the dome of Santa Maria della Salute and the im- 
posing staircase of San Giorgio Maggiore, also known as the sculp- 
tor of the heavy, showily sumptuous tomb of the Doge Giovanni 
Pesaro in Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari. Restored in 1860, 
Santa Maria degli Scalzi was the first of the Venetian houses of 
worship to be struck in the present war. Its facade by Giuseppe 
Sardi and its high-altar, supported by strangely twisted columns, 
baroque to the last degree, got off cheaply, but Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo’s fresco that adorned the ceiling, representing the miracu- 
lous removal of the Santa Casa to Loreto, was hopelessly ruined. 
Well might his Holiness the Pope, writing to Monsignor La Fon- 
taine, Patriarch of Venice, about the destruction of Tiepolo’s larg- 
est and most magnificent work of its kind, which preceded the out- 
rages to Santa Maria Formosa and SS. Giovanni e Paolo, regret 
that his efforts to prevent such offences, had failed, calling them 
bitter wounds to his heart. 

Although the attack on SS. Giovanni e Paolo came last, we 
may be permitted to swerve from the chronological in favor of 
the logical sequence, and reserve Santa Maria Formosa for the con- 
clusion of these notes on account of the latter church’s peculiar 
historic and artistic associations demanding a somewhat lengthier’ 
retrospective view of its calamitous case. During a raid of Aus- 
~ trian seaplanes on September 14, 1916, the seventh undertaken 
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against Venice, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, familiarly known as San 
Zanipolo in the sweet-flowing Venetian dialect, the burial place of 
forty-six doges, was struck in the middle of the central nave by a 
shell, filled with a high explosive. It burst in the lateral nave, 
making a hole three feet in diameter, but, thanks to protective 
measures, only two frescoes were damaged, according to the official 
report, though every window pane was shattered. The stained glass, 
designed by Girolamo Moceto for the right transept, having been 
removed with the many valuable paintings, this splendid piece of 
fifteenth century workmanship escaped injury. On the whole less 
harm was done than the fire of 1867 occasioned, but, justly indig- 
nant at this new act of spoliation, following so soon upon the 
wrecking of Santa Maria degli Scalzi and Santa Maria Formosa, 
the Holy Father repeated, through Monsignor Valfredi Ponzo, his 
request to the Emperor of Austria that, in the clash of arms, 
churches and noted secular buildings, not used for military pur- 
poses, might be spared. 

Santa Maria Formosa had been demolished in the course of 
an Austrian air raid on August 10, 1916. The foundation of this 
venerable temple can be traced back to a miracle. The- Bishop of 
Uderzo, says the chronicle cited in Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 
driven from his bishopric by the Lombards, beheld in a vision, as 
he was praying, the Virgin Mother who ordered him to found 
a church on a spot where he should see a white cloud rest. And 
when he went out, the white cloud went before him; and on the 
spot where it rested he, built the church, called the Church of 
Saint Mary the Beautiful, either from the loveliness of the Virgin 
in the vision or, as we find it stated in the records of the churches 
of Venice, from the brightness of the moving cloud. This first 
church, built in 639, stood until 864 when it was rebuilt to be 
enriched, fifty years later, with various relics mostly of St. Nico- 
demus. These were unfortunately lost in the fire which destroyed 
the building in 1105. Reconstructed magnificently in 1175 by 
Paolo Barbetta on the model of San Marco, it suffered severely 
from an earthquake in 1689; restored at the expense of 
a wealthy merchant, Turrin Torrani, and embellished with two 
facades of marble, it again came to grief cums the bombardment 
of 1849 already referred to. 

Perhaps the fame and central position of Santa Maria For- 
mosa, and-its proximity to San Marco, had something to do with 
its vicissitudes. They certainly had with the religious functions 
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and the local festivities in which it played a prominent part. No- 
tably in the Feast of the Maries instituted to commemorate an oc- 
currence connected with the legend of the Brides of Venice. It 
was an annual custom among the earliest Venetians? to put their 
marriageable girls on show in order that the unmarried young men 
might pick out wives from among them. After the introduction 
of Christianity, the day set apart for this exhibition was the last 
of January, dedicated to the memory of the translation of the 
body of St. Mark. The mated maidens, each with a box contain- 
ing her dowry under her arm, then went in gondolas, trimmed 
with streamers and flowers to San Pietro in Castello, the cathe- 
dral of the island of that name, also called Olivolo or Quintavalle, 
whose bishop pronounced his benediction on the nuptials of those 
who had secured a husband, the wedding fees proving a welcome ad- 
dition to his scanty revenue drawn mainly from a poll-tax paid in 
chickens, and a mortuary tax which gave him the nickname of 
“ Bishop of the Dead.” 

Now the Venetians of those days were much harassed by 
Narentine pirates, Istrian and Dalmatian Slavs, especially by: the 
gang of a certain Gajolo, who often crossed the water to make 
raids on the Italian coast. In 944, taking advantage of that year’s 
show of a fresh crop of desirable virgins, this crew landed secretly 
on the island of Olivolo and, when everybody was peaceably at- 
tending the ceremony of the multiple marriage, suddenly leaped out 
of the brushwood that had concealed them, and penetrated into 
the church, sword in hand, killing whoever offered resistance and 
carrying off the brides with their dowries. But the Doge, Pietro 
Candiano III. or, according to others, who put the date of the rape 
of the Venetian virgins in the year 939, Pietro Candiano II., im- 
mediately had the alarm bells rung and ordered the armed citizens 
who responded to his call, to man their galleys and give chase. 
The abductors were overtaken in a lagoon near Caorle, which has 
since been known as the Harbor of the Damsels because they had 
disembarked there to divide the spoils. The Venetians attacked 
and defeated the robbers, rescuing the fair captives whom they 
restored to their legitimate husbands and those who already had 
become widows in the fray, granting another chance at the next 
year’s matrimonial market. 

To commemorate this victory over the Narentines with its 
happy result, it was decreed that henceforth on Candlemas, the 
day of the Venetians’ triumphant return, the Doge should repair to 
*Cf. Samuele Romanin, Lesioni di Storia Veneta, V. 
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the Church of Santa Maria Formosa, publicly to render thanks to 
the Virgin who manifestly had assisted the town in the recovery 
of its own. On this andata or walk thither, he was accompanied 
by twelve maidens in bridal costume, belonging to the poorer 
classes, and escorted by the pupils of the parochial schools and 
the members of religious societies and corporations in solemn 
procession. The function assuming in course of time a more and 
more sumptuous character and extending over a week and longer, 
it became the custom, on the thirtieth of January, after the Wake 
of St. Mark, for a number of youths to betake themselves to the 
Ducal Palace, where the maidens awaited them. Thence, waving 
banners and flags, they marched in pairs to Santa Maria Formosa, 
preceded by heralds blowing trumpets, and by servants carrying 
sweetmeats and wine in vessels of silver and gold. The party was 
accompanied by monks and priests in copes and stoles, praying and 
singing until they arrived at the church, where crowds were col- 
lected to watch the proceedings and claim a share in the wine 
and sweetmeats distributed after the religious service. 

On the following day the procession was repeated and cul- 
minated in the representation of a Mystery, young priests or lay 
brothers acting the women’s parts. After the performance and an 
interval for dinner, the real twelve Maries, girls belonging to noble 
families, richly dressed for the occasion and chaperoned by their 
mothers, aunts and married elder sisters, joined the pageant. On 
the morning of Candlemas they set out in six finely decorated 
boats, followed by a numerous retinue in smaller craft to San 
Pietro in Castello, the Doge himself leading that fleet in his 
Bucintoro. Tired out by the ceremony in the cathedral of Olivolo 
and the brave display up and down the Grand Canal, the principal 
actors were invited to a banquet in the Ducal Palace. The rest of 
the week was devoted to regattas, dancing and all sorts of amuse- 
ments which, together with the actual Festa delle Marie, always 
brought many strangers to Venice and so a good deal of money into 
Venetian pockets. 

The ancient feast was discontinued in 1379 because of the 
War of Chioggia intowhich the hereditary feud with the rival city of 
Genoa had developed. But its memory was preserved until the 
Venetian Republic ceased to exist, in the custom of presenting the 
Doge on that high dignitary’s official visits to Santa Maria Formosa 
with two hats*of gilt straw, two oranges and two bottles of malm- 
sey. This practice originated, according to tradition, in a request 
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of the trunk-makers of that quarter of the town, who had greatly 
distinguished themselves in getting the brides with their dowries 
back from the Narentine pirates, that the Doge should come to 
see them at least once a year. 

“ And if it rains?” asked the Doge. 

“ We shall give you hats to keep off the rain,” they answered. 

“ And if it is too hot?” 

“We shall take care that you do not suffer from thirst.” 

At the time of the revolt against:the Austrian yoke, when 
Radetzky ruled with an iron hand, leaving Lombardy and the © 
Veneto to the tender mercies of the ferocious Haynau, the Campo 
or Square of Santa Maria Formosa was the scene of a disorderly 
demonstration.* A certain Girolamo Dandolo, scion of the illus- 
trious house of that name, had framed, sent round for signatures 
and presented to the provisional government a petition entreating 
the surrender of the town which, owing to a vigorous blockade, was 
on the verge of starvation. The first to sign this petition had been 
Cardinal Monico, Patriarch of Venice, at the time a guest of Count 
Quirini in the parish of Santa Maria Formosa, because his official 
residence was under repair. His participation in Dandolo’s appeal 
becoming known, a mob invaded his temporary abode, committing 
deplorable excesses. But they were soon checked by the stable 
element of the population whom Daniele Manin, acting President 
of the hastily acclaimed Republic of St. Mark, had well in hand, 
the majority of Venetian men and women vying in patriotic dis- 
cipline. Manin was nevertheless obliged to capitulate, August 30, 
1849, and the Austrians reinstalled themselves only to leave finally 
in 1866. 

Built in the form of a cross with a large dome and two cupo- 
las capping the transepts, Santa Maria Formosa’s exterior did not 
possess any extraordinary features to distinguish it from the many 
other churches of Venice, except one of those “ huge, inhuman and 
monstrous” sculptured heads, types “of the evil spirit to which 
Venice was abandoned in the fourth period of her decline,” 
against which Ruskin inveighed in terms we refrain from quoting 
in extenso. But Santa Maria Formosa’s interior, the treasures of 
art it contained, compensated for that hideous head: Madonnas by 
Sassoferrato and Pietro da Messina, a Birth of the Virgin and 
the Virgin as the Mater Misericordie by Bartolommeo Vivarini, 
a Last Supper by Bassano, a Descent from the Cross by Palma 


*Cf, Carlo Alberto Radaelli, Storia dello Assedio di Venezia negli Anni 1848- 
1849, 
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Giovane, above all a Santa Barbara by the latter’s uncle or grand- 
uncle, Palma Vecchio, more correctly Giacomo d’Antonio Negretti 
of Serinalta. If the sad tale of the church’s total destruction be 
true, the frescoes with which Paoletti adorned the dome in 1844, 
must have perished, but all that was easily movable had been 
packed off; with it the wonderful picture considered by many 
Palmo Vecchio’s chief glory. So Santa Barbara eluded, fortu- 
nately, the fate of Our Lady in the Air with St. John at her 
feet, one of his earlier productions, painted for the church of San 
Moise and since destroyed. 

The intensity of the cult of Santa Barbara i in Venice sprang 
doubtless from that city’s Byzantine connections. Everybody 
knows the Saint’s life story, which accounts for her being the 
Patron of artillerists and understands, therefore, why her image in 
Santa Maria Formosa adorns the altar of the bombardiers. As 
Palma Vecchio painted her she has to right and left St. Anthony and 
. St. Sebastian, above her Our Lady of Mercy between St. John and 
St. Dominic. She stands serene and smiling, a lovely young woman, 
with a palm branch in her hand. The white veil attached to her 
golden crown, her crimson mantle, her brown robe are in splendid 
harmony with the subdued tones of the background which includes a 
fortified tower while the ordnance on the first plan completes her 
saintly attributes. Tradition names Palma Vecchio’s daughter 
Violante as his model for this brilliant piece of idealized realism. 

In the writer’s memory Santa Barbara of the Church of Santa 
Maria Formosa is associated with a characteristic. observation from 
the lips of the then Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, 
later Pope Pius X., with whom she was apparently a great favorite. 
Himself a child of the people, he admired her, as he said on one of 
his frequent visits to her-home near the Porta del Paradiso, because 
she appeared an ingenuous popolana rather than one of the haughty 
though equally alert Venetian ladies depicted by Veronese. He re- 
marked upon the ardent desire for something unknown, perhaps 
unknowable to the artist who shaped her, which lights up her 
limpid, lustrous eyes. Pointing with his finger, he went on: 

“Look! Look close! What do you see?” 

The democratic idea—l’idea democratica—?” one of the by- 
standers ventured to ask, probably alluding to a previous conversa- 
tion. 

His Eminence made no answer. That is, not at the time. It 
may be found in the encyclicals issued during his pontificate. 














THE VISION AND THE DEED. 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


Ir was a summer’s morning, soft as Eden, 
And the cool dawn wove shadows long and still, 
Across the cloister’s peace. There Gabriel stood 
And turned his eyes to heaven and sobbed, “ My God! 
Ten years and I am still a weak disgrace! 
| Ten years of sighs, and tears and strong desires, 
And agony of heart—-since first I knew 
Thy loveliness and swore to shape my soul 
To image Thine! Alas the bitter shame, 
To still be oniy rich in promises! 
For yester eve, when sack in hand I strode, 
Alms-laden, through the town, I heard a voice 
Cry soft, ‘There walks the Saint!’ I dreamed ’twas love 
| And gratefulness to Thee, that bade my heart 
So leap and pulse, I dreamed I humbled me 
Beneath Thy gifts! but‘ah! This night in choir 
The Matins ended, with a start I woke 
From wandering thoughts, and knew my soul aright! 
No praise to Thee had my false accents given, 
But through the sacred Psalms a traitor pride 
Had twined an alien strain, ‘The Saint! The Saint!’ 
. My soul misgives me! If ten years have wrought 
My heart no liker Thine, shall any toils 
Of added decades carve the flinty thing __ 
To bear Thine image? Help me from despair!” 
Scarce had he said, when on the silent air 
Rang a faint clink of steel, then groaned a voice, 
“ Lie there thou worthless chisel—Oh my God! 
Dear God! and will it never grow like Thee?” 
Then, readier to divide another’s woes 
Than linger on his own, and marveling too 
How matched the words his thoughts, swift Gabriel strode 
And ope’d the sculptor’s door. A monk was he 
Of wondrous power in marble, and his cell 
All snowed with tiny chips and flakes of stone 
Gleamed with white Saints and Angels, through the mist 
Of dusty labor. But o’er all there rose 
Calm, gentle, lovely with the lights of heaven, 
With that same smile that bade the fasting throng 
VOL, CVI.—24 : 
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Feed on his glance, nor reck the desert pains— 

An image of the Lord! And Gabriel, dumb, 

Spake his rapt pleasure with his streaming eyes— 
Then, mastering his speech: “ How long!” he said, 
“Hast wrought on this white miracle? How long?” 
The sculptor sighed, “ Ten years—ten futile years! 

A novice, thou didst help to bear the block, 

Bright from Carrara’s depths, and as I gazed 


_ And prayed for shaping light, I saw the Lord, 


Stand in a vision, heavenly-beautiful! 

My heart a-flame, I seized my tool and smote 

The quivering stone, and never a day has fled 

But left some new reminder of my love 

On yon white image—ah! this morn, I knew 

My utmost skill was done. Then came a voice, 

‘Is this thy vision?’ and I stood and gazed. 

Oh God! The lustre of Thy beauty gleamed 
Across my thought. I saw yon ill-wrought stone 
Beside your heavenly vision, knew how vile 

My counterfeit to Thee, and half gone mad 

With fruitless longing, flung my tools away! 
There let them lie, that can no more avail!” 

Then Gabriel, gently: “ Heavenly fair, and true 
Thine image to mine eyes. Tis not the Christ, 
For who would dream that all-entrancing Form 

To mimic utterly in sullen stone? 

But mine the wonder not wherein thou’st failed 
But where succeeded, to have shown so true 

Our Life in marble! Weep not, but give thanks. 
Though still thy heart be lovelier than thy deed, 
Doubt not thy deed is lovely, and be glad!” 

The sculptor smiled; “ Well do they say of thee 
Thou art an Angel.” Straight to Gabriel’s brow 
Leapt the hot blood, and buzzed the old refrain 

In his tense mind, “ There walks the Saint! Ten years! 
Despair! Despair!” Then soft angelic tones 
Spake in his soul: “Canst thou not understand? 
What thou hast said to him, God saith to thee. 
Strike still the sullen marble of Thy heart 

To shape it like the vision thou hast seen 

Of Jesus’ beauty—hope not over much. 

And if thy wish be lovelier than thy deed 
Doubt*not thy deed is lovely, and be glad!” 

Then Gabriel knew, gave thanks, and walked in peace. 
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ALCOHOL IN MEDICINE FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D., SC.D. 


<9] HE American Medical Association, counting some 
Yi sixty thousand of the regular physicians of the coun- 
try, held, perhaps, the most important meeting in its 
history, last June, in New York City. This year’s 
annual session was significant in the maximum at- 
tendance, the interest of the members in the scientific sessions, and 
the presence of leaders of the medical profession from all over the 
country. The, then recent, declaration of war gave a new serious- 
ness to the proceedings. And it is interesting to note that the most 
significant feature of the proceedings of this year’s meeting of the 
Association was a definite pronouncement, made by the House of 
Delegates, to the effect that the use of alcohol in medical practice 
is not justified by our present medical knowledge. 

The strength of the conviction of the directing legislative body 
of the American Medical Association with regard to alcohol, may 
be judged from the forcible terms that were used in the resolu- 
tions adopted: 





Whereas, We believe that the use of alcohol is detrimental to 
the human economy; and whereas, its use in therapeutics as a 
tonic or stimulant or for food has no scientific value; therefore, 

“be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association is opposed 
to the use of alcohol as a beverage; and be it further 

Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent 
should be further discouraged. 


These resolutions were not adopted without considerable op- 
position. It was surprising, however, how little of this opposition 
came from any attempt to defend alcohol as an ingredient of bev- 
erages or of medicines. The major objection was, that it was not 
within the province of the House of Delegates to assume the set- 
tlement of scientific questions. Some few of the older men insisted 
on the value of alcohol in therapeutics, but the resolutions were 
adopted by a substantial majority. 
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We need scarcely add that this represents a complete reversal 
of medical judgment. Fifty years ago it was customary to give 
large amounts of alcohol in a great many febrile and other contin- 
ued or weakening affections, and to regard it as a sheet anchor in 
many exhausting pathological states. It was felt to be a very val- 
uable stimulant that aroused the flagging powers of vitality, enabled 
nature to get a new hold, revivified resistive and immunizing forces, 
and generally brought out all the individual’s possible energy for 
defence against disease. Indeed it is rather surprising to go over 
the old text-books of medicine and to see how freely alcohol was 
recommended, and, if tradition speak true, the medical lectures for 
two or three decades about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
were even louder in its praise as a really wonderful remedy for 
human ills, some of which could not be favorably treated by any 
other means. 

Dr. Stephen Smith has told the story of the treatment of ty- 
phus fever with alcohol, or rather with whiskey, during the fifties 
of the nineteenth century. New York physicians discovered, as 
they thought, that whiskey had an almost direct curative action on 
typhus fever. Needless to say this was considered a very wonder- 
ful discovery. 

A number of out-of-town physicians, learning of it, came to 
New York to see the effect of whiskey on typhus. A series of a 
dozen severe cases of the disease were selected and to everyone was 
given a teaspoonful of whiskey every fifteen minutes night and day, 
and all of them recovered. No wonder that, as a consequence, whis- 
key received a boom in therapeutics. 

In spite of this apparently convincing demonstration, we do 
not at present employ large, often repeated doses of whiskey for the 
treatment of typhus fever. On the contrary, I am quite sure most 
physicians are convinced that its free use hampers, rather than helps, 
recovery, and that it was a mere chance that the dozen cases of 
typhus selected and treated with whiskey, recovered. Toward the 
end of an epidemic of typhus it often happens that the mortality is 
much lowered. Five deaths out of a hundred cases or even less 
sometimes occur under such circumstances, and it would be com- 
paratively easy then to make an apparent record of cures for any 
remedy. That is how whiskey made its record in typhus; when 
tried in succeeding epidemics at the height of the virulence of the 
disease, it proyed to be utterly without good effect. In the mean- 
time, however, alcohol had a great boost in medicine in America, 
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Prior to this it had been used rather plentifully and confidently 
in chronic diseases. It was the custom to give alcohol, in some form 
or other, very freely to consumptives. Eggnogs and various wine 
preparations with eggs were prescribed for the consumptive and 
considered most beneficial. There was no doubt that patients felt 
better after taking alcohol than before. Often their appetite was 
stimulated, they slept better, they worried less, and above all were 
less anxious about the future. This benefit is now recognized as 
merely fallacious and temporary, and the use of alcohol in any 
form is no longer permitted, much less encouraged, in the treatment 
of consumptives by those who make a special study of the disease. 

Many of the severer infections, such as pyemia or septicemia 
(fever conditions due to the absorption of bacteria from infected 
wounds) or the products of these bacteria were treated with al- 
cohol in large doses. Physicians really felt that they saved lives 
by this means and while they looked upon it as a last resort, it 
was considered a very valuable therapeutic measure. 

A distinguished New York physician, one who, by the way, 
had been mainly instrumental in giving whiskey and brandy their 
vogue for febrile infections, but who was, undoubtedly, a great 
clinical observer and a thoroughly sincere and progressive leader 
of the medical profession, is said to have declared in a crowded 
medical meeting a generation ago that if he were to be offered for 
the treatment of pneumonia all the drugs of the pharmacopceia on 
the one hand without whiskey, and whiskey without the pharma- 
copeeia on the other, he would choose the whiskey, confident of 
saving more patients thus than in any other way. Manifestly he 
felt very much with regard to pneumonia and the use of whiskey as 
we do now with regard to pneumonia and the absolute necessity of 
fresh air. These two therapeutic methods—whiskey and fresh air 
—represent the conclusions of two very different epochs of medical 
opinion. In the one they were quite sure that nature needed a 
great deal of artificial aid to overcome disease. In the other they 
have come to realize that the best possible treatment for disease is 
to employ natural means to the best advantage and encourage na- 
ture’s efforts. No wonder popular medicine became full of “ wise 
saws and modern instances ” as to the use of various alcoholic pro- 
ducts. If there is one thing that is impressed on the historian of 
medicine, it is that all the mistakes of popular medicine, all the 
favorite family prescriptions, now regarded as absurd, were once 
the accepted opinions of the medical profession. Physicians have 
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abandoned them as the result of further observation and wider 
knowledge, while popular medicine continues to recommend them. 

Probably the most striking survival of the use of alcohol in 
the treatment of disease is the tradition with regard to quinine and 
whiskey for breaking up a cold when it first threatens, and 
for curing it when it has developed. The use of this combination is 
a relic of a therapeutic period when physicians felt the need of 
“cures” for every affection. Quinine was an excellent remedy for 
the fever of malaria, the familiar “ chills and fever” of the olden 
time, and therefore it was thought to control all fever. We know 
now that it does not, but it is easy to understand how, a generation 
ago, during the very prevalent employment of alcohol by physicians 
for fever conditions, quinine and whiskey came to be used for 
“colds.” That old idea long since abandoned by physicians still 
prevails in popular medicine. 

Arctic explorers who are subjected to the severest cold, and 
the worst possible exposure to wintry elements do not take alcohol. 
They warm themselves at an alcohol stove, but they know better 
than to put alcohol inside of them. Many people think when 
going out into the cold on a blustry day, that a glass of whiskey 
makes a good bracer and keeps them from “ catching cold.” There 
is a tradition, also, that when one has been rather thoroughly 
chilled, has gotten one’s feet wet, a good “horn” of whiskey, 
which usually means an ounce or more, is just the thing to prevent 
ill effects. Experience has taught arctic explorers otherwise. They 
know better, when going out into the bitter cold of a blizzard with 
a temperature far below zero, than to take whiskey. When they 
come in out of the bitterest cold it is not whiskey that is given them. 
Hot, fresh, weak tea taken in quantities has been found to be the 
best bracer for them. 

Alcohol, if taken before going out into the cold, will make one 
feel the cold much less, because it dulls feeling. It is most important 
for a man who is going out into the cold of the arctic regions to 
have none of his feeling dulled. His preservation from having 
portions of his body frozen, depends on having all his feelings as — 
acutely. sensitive as possible. When he comes in out of the cold, | 
whiskey would undoubtedly make him feel more comfortable, but 
it would not serve to stimulate his circulation, in fact it rather 
hampers the vital reaction. 

Here is the secret of the action of whiskey now known to med- 
ical science through the most careful investigation. It is never a 
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_ stimulant; it is always a narcotic. Because it makes the heart go 
faster it was considered a stimulant for the heart muscle and the 
circulation. It does not raise the blood pressure, however, and we 
know now that the quickening of the heart is not due to stimulation, 
but to the taking off of the brake which normally regulates heart 
activity. The heart normally beats about seventy times a 
minute. In order to keep it beating just at that rate there are two 
sets of nerves: the accelerator which constantly tend to quicken the 
heart action, and the inhibitory nerves which neutralize their ac- 
tion and prevent its excess. The action of the inhibitory nerves is 
hampered by alcohol, and so, when it is taken, the heart beats faster. 
It is like taking the governor off an engine and letting the ma- 
chinery run away. Alcohol acts everywhere in the same way. It 
lifts the brake. It lessens inhibitory power. 

Everyone knows how inhibition in the moral order is impaired 
by alcohol, so that under its influence men are impelled to do fool- 
ish things that they could readily restrain themselves from in the 
normal state. This is the sort of thing that happens in the physical 
order. Inhibition is lifted. Health, however, consists in having 
things properly regulated. Alcohol makes a man feel better and 
braver and heartier than he usually is, makes him have an artificial 

appetite, produces cravings of all kinds. It prevents him from 
‘being scared about things, he does not feel pain so much, and, 
when under the influence of liquor, may suffer a lot of physical 
harm without much pain reaction. Drunken men have been known 
to walk on a broken bone when it seemed almost impossible for 
any human being to stand the pain that must be occasioned by it. 
Broken bones in the arm or hand a drunken man will often neg- 
lect utterly. Smaller amounts of alcohol have a like tendency to 
produce a narcotizing or anesthetic effect. Feeling was given us to 
preserve the intactness of the tissues through the inhibitory inaction 
of pain. Alcohol dulls feeling. Sometimes a narcotic or an anzs- 
thetic effect is wanted. But we have better and surer anzsthetics 
than alcohol, without its tendency to produce a habit or serious 
after effects. 

In a word, alcohol is just such a drug as opium. Opium has 
its beneficent place in the world for the relief of human pain. One 
may grow accustomed to it, just as one grows accustomed to 
whiskey, and then more and more will be required to produce a 
given effect. The Chinese used to use it very much as we use whis- 
key, and for the same purpose: to make them forget the insistent 
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present, and lift the feeling of depression when things went wrong. 
Opium, too, has its serious after effects, and the Chinese have given 
up opium just as so many nations in Europe have, at least 
under the stress of war conditions, given up the stronger spirituous 
liquors. 

What the older physicians did not realize was that the bene- 
ficial effect of alcohol was not physical, but psychic. Alcohol lifts 
the scare that overpowers people when they find themselves suf- 
fering from serious disease which they know to be sometimes fatal, 
a scare that often paralyzes energy, hampers resistive vitality and 
prevents proper vital reaction toward recovery. Most of the dis- 
eases for which it was used so confidently are self-limited diseases 
that run a definite course. If the patient has the strength to survive 
the course of the disease, he gets better. Anything that lessens this 
strength and uses up energy by worry or anxiety has a definitely 
unfavorable effect on him. It is important, therefore, that psychic 
elements of discouragement should be eliminated just as far as 
possible, for they put a brake on energies that would be curative, 
if allowed to exert their influence. The pneumonia patient is spe- 
cially subject to the ill effects of worry because all too familiar with 
the frequently fatal course of the disease. He is almost sure to 
watch himself breathe. He is breathing some thirty-five to forty 
times a minute, and breathing is, for the time being, the principal 
business of life. Watching it adds to its difficulty, hampers its 
rhythm and introduces voluntary inhibitions into a process that 
should be involuntary. It is easy to understand that, with a de- 
pressed heart and “ watched” respirations, the outlook is not so 
favorable as it would otherwise be. 

When such a patient takes sufficient alcohol it lifts the scare. 
He literally does not care, after a while, what happens to him, and 
this is the most favorable attitude of mind. This is not, however, 
a physical, but a psychic state. The question must always be 
whether some of the ulterior bad effects of alcohol may not be more 
than enough to counteract its favorable psychic influence. A great 
many physicians have come to think that they are, and have given up . 
alcohol in pneumonia, except at certain trying times or in special 
cases where the element of solicitude is evidently producing an 
unfavorable effect. 

In the severe febrile affections—pyemia, septicemia, puerperal 
fever—it is doubtful whether alcohol ever had more than this psy- 
chic influence. These affections are very disheartening, and pa- 
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tients worried themselves into conditions where they had little 
chance for healthy reaction. Fortunately these affections are now 
very rare, and the use of alcohol has been given up in them by 
physicians who find other and more direct remedies much more 
valuable, so that one very large field for the use of alcohol in med- 
icine has disappeared completely. 

There were certain classes of cases in which alcohol was of 
special significance, because of its power to lift the scare and keep 
the patient from worrying himself to death. Probably the most 
typical of thése was snake bite. The old medical rule after the 
bite of a poisonous snake, especially the familiar rattlesnake, was 
to give sufficient whiskey to make the patient mildly drunk. It 
usually took a great deal to produce that effect, and this was often 
said to be because the alcohol had to neutralize the snake poison in 
the blood before it could produce any effect on the patient. Very 
few now think that alcohol has any direct neutralizing effect 
on any sort of snake poison. Thousands of people die from snake 
bite every year, and if whiskey were an antidote it would be well 
known by this time; but it is not. Very expensive institutes ‘for the 
manufacture of various anti-venom serums have been erected for 
the manufacture of remedies, and a great deal of time and money 
has been spent on experiments along this line. There are now some 
excellent results reported in the treatment of venomous snake 
bites, but alcohol is not directly connected with them. 

' With the gradual modification of medical views in favor of 
alcohol, curiously enough some of the psychologists have advocated 
its use. A distinguished German psychologist, not long dead, who 
had taught for many years in an American university, declared that 
the poor should not be deprived of alcoholic drinks, because these 
gave them almost their only moments of happiness or at least 
lightened the burden of life and labor. He also suggested that 
alcohol is the inspiring mother of art and literature, and that with- 
out it men are cold, uninspired logic machines, utterly devoid of 
that sympathetic cordiality and proper feeling for others which 
develops under the influence of a certain amount of alcoholic 
liquor. 

Of course this is but a confirmation of modern medical views, 
since it is a frank confession that alcohol is a narcotic and not a 
stimulant. Human nature has always used narcotics to help it 
forget the hard things of life, and to make trials of various kinds 
less difficult to bear. There are serious students of sociology, 
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however, who are emphatic in their declaration that this is un- 
fortunately one of the most serious aspects of the alcohol problem. 
Nothing makes men so readily satisfied in conditions with which 
they should not be satisfied as a free indulgence in alcohol. They 
get quite literally not to care how they and their families live, and 
they stand an environment that no decent human being should have 
to live in. Wife and children are involved in this carelessness of 
their surroundings. Nothing so ties a man down to a job at which 
he gets the barest sustenance for himself and his family, as turning 
to the bottle whenever he feels discouraged about it, when divine 
discontent might tempt him to make a definite effort to rise above 
his surroundings. 

There is a popular impression, confirmed by the psychology of 
the preceding generation, that alcohol’ stimulates the imagination 
and is, therefore, often a valuable aid in artistic or literary work. 
It is felt that a good many men of genius have benefited from its use, 
at least to the extent of having their initiative aroused and their in- 
ventive faculties awakened. There is no doubt that men of genius 
have worked fruitfully under the stimulus of alcohol, but the care- 
ful observation of recent years does not confirm the theory that 
alcohol benefits the intellectual processes. The most carefully 
planned experiments on memory, for instance, make it very clear 
that far from being helpful, comparatively small amounts of alcohol 
bring about a distinct impairment of memory. Vogt of Christiana 
demonstrated by experiments on himself that a few teaspoonfuls 
of whiskey, taken on an empty stomach, reduced his power to 
memorize Greek poetry by about twenty per cent. 

A slight excess of alcohol, and such excess is a very individual 
matter and may represent quite a small quantity, will often pro- 
duce a flow of rather vivid images and an accompanying facility 
of speech, but there is a lack of coherence and a tendency to con- 
fusion; thoughts are not well connected and in spite of the sense 
of wonderful power, the achievement proves on careful, critical 
analysis not to be what it was thought to be while the mood was 
in progress. It gives an illusory sense of ability and intellectual 
adequacy, but fails in real production. 

It is now pretty well recognized by psychologists, as well as by 
physicians, that alcohol does not promote work, but play. It does 
not stimulate the intellect but the imagination, and that superficially, 
in what is cailed the sensory imagination, and without any. real 
benefit to the imaginative faculties of the intellect so important for 
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art and poetry. It does not brighten the retentive faculties of the 
mind, but on the contrary dulls them. It stimulates not thought but 
talk, it is a social not a mental stimulant. 

Some of the older physicians still continue to believe with the 
former generation that alcohol is an efficacious remedy for certain 
exhausting conditions, but the younger generation who know the 
careful scientific investigations that have been made in Ger- 
many, France and this country on animals and the convinc- 
ing observations that have been made on human beings, no 
longer think of alcohol as likely to do any good through its physical 
effect. Because of this widespread conviction, and in spite of the 
long medical tradition in the matter, the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association ventured to intrude on the field of 
therapeutics. It was an extremely unusual procedure, and only 
very complete conviction would have warranted the action. The 
conditions created by the War in relation to the abuse of stimulants, 
undoubtedly constituted the main ‘reason for this unusual step. It 
was felt that our country would profit by the knowledge that the 
physicians of America no longer believe alcohol to be beneficial, 
but rather harmful, in either health or disease. 














THE GRIEVANCE OF THE SPRING WHEAT GROWERS. 
BY FRANK O'HARA, PH.D. 


seed] HEREAS Robert M. La Follette made an address of 

84) a disloyal and seditious nature at a public meeting, 
| before a large audience at the Nonpartisan League 
| Convention in St. Paul on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber.” Thus-begins a set of resolutions adopted by 
the Minnesota Commission of Public Safety praying for the expul- 
sion of Mr. La Follette from the Senate. These resolutions have 
already set the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections in 
motion, and it is freely predicted that they are destined to furnish 
the subject matter for much discussion during the coming session 
of Congress. 

The meeting at which Mr. La Follette made the already 
famous speech was the closing session of the “ Producers’ and Con- 
sumers’ Convention,” which was held under the auspices of the 
National Nonpartisan League. For the purposes of the convention 
the term “producers and consumers” was defined as being practi- 
cally equivalent to “ farmers and organized labor.” The farmers 
were in control of the meeting, at least nominally, and so the official 
definitions, if they had been formulated, would probably have de- 
clared that the farmers were the producers and organized labor 
the consumers. The secretary of the St. Paul Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation was on the programme at one of the sessions of the three 
days’ convention, and although he tried to make it appear that the 
members of his economic class belonged of right in a convention 
of producers and consumers, the remarks of the other speakers 
made it clear that his claim was the veriest camouflage. 

The purpose of the convention as given out by its leaders, 
was to assist the Government in its programme of price regulation. 
Hostile newspapers had proclaimed that the meeting was called to 
give the farmers an opportunity to protest against the Government’s 
recent action in scaling down the price of wheat. That they had 
‘any such intention the League officials denied. They had no objec- 
tion to the Government fixing the price of the main product of the 
League’s members, they proclaimed, if the Government would carry 
out a similar policy with respect to the things which the farmer has 
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to buy. The business of the convention would be to help the Gov- 
ernment carry out its complete programme rather than to hinder it 
in one of the details of its programme. It was to be a patriotic meet- 
ing. American flags were the outstanding feature of the decora- 
tions. 

- Three United States Senators took part in the deliberations 
during the course of the convention, Senators Borah of Idaho, 
Gronna of North Dakota and La Follette of Wisconsin. The two 
latter spoke with bitter hostility toward the present National Ad- 
ministration and its policies, and even Mr. Borah’s speech was far 
from friendly. Mr. Van Lear, the Socialist Mayor of Minneapolis, 
a man of confessed pacifist views, was also on the programme, but 
his speech might be described as wildly patriotic in comparison with 
those of the three Senators. Mr. Gronna is a plain, blunt man, and 
in his address he carried his language straight up to the line which 
separates loyalty from treason and landed his thoughts on the other 
side. The audience vigorously applauded the performance. They 
knew what he was driving at. It was more difficult to get Mr. La | 
Follette’s meaning. One was not certain whether he was trying to 
throw a sprag into the wheels of the National Administration so 
as to interfere with the conduct of the War or whether he was try- 
ing in good faith to educate the nation in the principles of taxation. 
But whatever his motives, seven thousand producers and consumers 
gave him a tremendous ovation whenever he said the things which 
were likely to give comfort to the enemy. 

Mr. La Follette’s own explanation of his presence at the 
convention was that he was-there to encourage the Nonpartisan 
League, and to keep it from being intimidated by the Government. 
“TI come before you here tonight,” he said, “to talk to you partic- 
ularly about this great movement you have adopted up here and to 
give you a word of encouragement, to bid you to be brave, not to 
be intimidated because there may chance to be sneaking about, here 
and there, men who will pull back their coats and show a secret 
service badge.” The reference to the secret service badge was 
made because the newspapers had announced that the convention 
hall swarmed with agents of the Federal Department of Justice 
who were there to arrest anyone uttering disloyal sentiments. 

The animus of the convention was directed officially not 
against the Government but against the “ profiteers,” the men who 
are reaping war profits through favorable contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, Governor Frazier, the Farmer-Governor of 
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North Dakota, who was chairman of the convention, declared that 
he would not tolerate disloyal utterances on the part of any of the 
speakers. Flags waved and patriotic airs were displayed. And 
still there was a well defined feeling that the convention was not 
just right. Mr. Towneley, the president and original organizer of 
the National Nonpartisan League, pleaded over and over again for 
a course of action that would “ bring the War to a speedy and suc- 
cessful ciose.” He never explained what he meant by a “ success- 
ful close” of the War, and any listener who chose to do so might 
assume that it meant victory for the Allies; but the means which 
were to be employed to “ bring the War to a speedy and successful 
close,” as indicated by Mr. Towneley, always involved our with- 
drawing from the War and leaving the Allies in the lurch. In a 
word, in spite of protests to the contrary on the part of the organi- 
zation, it was taken for granted by the disinterested spectator that 
the Nonpartisan League was disloyal. This leads us to inquire more 
closely concerning the nature and workings of the League and the 
reasons which led to the bringing together of so many speakers 
whose patriotism has been questioned. 

The: National Nonpartisan League is an outgrowth of the 
Farmers’ Nonpartisan Political League of North Dakota which 
succeeded last year in electing practically all of the state officials 
who were elected in that state. As a result of the unexpected and 
marvelous success of the League in North Dakota, a campaign was 
undertaken to organize the farmers of the neighboring states. Al- 
though the main support of the League is still to be found in North 
Dakota, considerable headway has already been made in organizing 
the farmers of Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Montana. The 
hope is entertained now, among its leaders, of making the League 
a political power not only locally but in national politics as well. 

The Nonpartisan League came into existence in North Dakota 
as a protest against the failure of the old parties to enact into law 
the wishes of the people as expressed repeatedly at the polls. North 
Dakota is mainly an agricultural state, and the farmers have for 
a long time been convinced that in the marketing of their products 
they were at the mercy of the grain exchange in Minneapolis known 
as the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber of Com- 
merce established the rules according to which the wheat coming 
into the Minneapolis market was graded and the farmers of North 
Dakota felt that the rules were framed to their disadvantage. They 
thought that if the state would build large terminal elevators within 
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its borders they might have something to say concerning the rules 
under which their grain was sold. This conviction became so 
strong that they recorded it at the polls, but the state legislators, 
who for the most part were not’ farmers, found reasons for not 
erecting the elevators. 

After being rebuffed by the legislature and told, in effect, that 
they did not know what was good for them, the farmers were in 
an excellent state of mind to attempt to gain their ends by political 
organization. Through working together in societies with educa- 
.tional and economic aims, they already had received valuable train- 
ing of a preliminary nature, and now they were taken in hand by 
a group of Socialist leaders who had the experience in organization 
necessary to give the finishing touches to the farmers’ social edu- 
cation. It required a high degree of skill on the part of these So- 
cialists to combine in the right proportions their own principles and 
the individualism of the farmers, but the success of the organiza- 
tion at the polls last year, demonstrated, beyond a doubt, that they 
possessed the skill. 

As noted above, the main grievance of the farmers against the 
Chamber of Commerce had to do with the grading of grain in Min- 
neapolis. The case for the farmers is admirably brought out in a 
pamphlet on the milling value and market value of wheat, written 
by Dr. Ladd, the President of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. Here it may be stated parenthetically that the Agricultural 
College is violently in politics and that Dr. Ladd occupies his po- 
sition as its president through the grace of the Nonpartisan League. 
This statement is not meant, however, to cast any reflection upon 
the scientific value of Dr. Ladd’s findings with regard to the milling 
of wheat. 

In 1916, the pamphlet informs us, there were seven Minnesota 
official grades of wheat as follows: “No. 1 hard,” which must weigh 
not less than fifty-eight pounds to the bushel; “ Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
northern,” which must weigh not less than fifty-seven, fifty-six, 
fifty-four and forty-nine pounds respectively to the bushel; and 
“Sample grade” and “No grade” for which no weights were fixed. 
But the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce gave its dealers a dif- 
ferent system of grading, and it was according to this latter system 
that they bought wheat from the North Dakota farmers. The 
Chamber of Commerce grades, numbers 1, 2 and 3, agreed with the 
Minnesota official grades, but whereas the Minnesota grade “ No. 4 
northern” need not weigh more than forty-nine pounds to the 
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bushel, the Chamber of Commerce “ No. 4 northern” must weigh 
fifty-two pounds. Instead of the “Sample grade” and “No grade” in 
the official system, the Chamber of Commerce substituted the fol- 
lowing five grades: “ No. 4 Feed Spring” weighing forty-nine to 
fifty-one pounds and “A Feed,” “B Feed,” “C Feed” and “D 
Feed,” weighing not less than forty-seven, forty-five, forty-three 
and thirty-five pounds respectively. 

The naming of these lighter grades as feed wheat was taken 
to indicate that they were suitable only for feed and were not used 
in the manufacture of flour for human consumption, and, accord- 
ingly, this presumption was reflected in the price. The fact, how- 
ever, was that the wheat which was bought as “D Feed,” was used in 
the manufacture of flour, and while the flour was not white, it was 
more nutritous than that obtained from the “No. 1 northern.” 
Dr. Ladd found by experimenting with a small mill that one hun- 
dred pounds of “ No. 1 northern” would yield about sixty-nine 
pounds of flour, while one hundred pounds of “ D Feed” would 
yield sixty pounds of the same class of flour. At the same time these 
experiments were made, sixty pounds of “ No. 1 northern” sold 
for $1.73 while sixty pounds of “ D Feed ” sold at 94 cents. On the 
basis of its food value, according to Dr. Ladd, “ D Feed” wheat 
ought to sell at $1.50 instead of 94 cents for sixty pounds when 
“ No. 1 northern ” is selling at $1.73. Now the point of this discus- 
sion is that in 1916, because of heat and drought, a large part of the 
North Dakota wheat crop dropped to the “ Feed” grades. The 
farmers of the state believe, and in this belief they are supported 
by the experiments of the Agricultural College, that if their wheat 

.had been graded according to the Minnesota official grades instead 
of the Chamber of Commerce grades, they would have received 
millions of dollars more for their produce, or in other words that 
they were robbed-of millions of dollars by the Chamber of Com- 
merce grading. The members of the Nonpartisan League hoped to 
protect themselves against this robbery by building large elevators 
within their own state, and compelling the buyers to come to them 
and to bid for their grain under rules which the farmers had a hand 
in making. 

Although the Nonpartisan League achieved a sweeping success 
in the election of 1916 it has as yet been unable to carry out its pro- 
gramme (which includes state owned flotir mills, stock yards, pack- 
ing houses; and cold storage plants as well as terminal grain ele- 
vators), because of its inability to gain control of the state senate, 
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due to the fact that only one-half of the members of that body 
were up for election last year. For the present the League con- 
tinues its agitation and is preparing itself for the next election, 
when it hopes to gain full control of the machinery of state gov- 
ernment. 

The Nonpartisan League had a grievance against the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, but what had that to do with its atti- 
tude towards the United States Government? Nothing directly, 
but much indirectly. Because of the widespread dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing grain grading, the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture this year established a set of Federal grain grades, accord- 
ing to which grain shipped in interstate commerce is to be bought 
and sold. The Federal grain grades were the result of a careful 
scientific study of the situation by the department’s experts, and 
no doubt the new system possesses much merit. But it is absolutely 
incapable of application under the conditions under which it must 
be applied by grain buyers in the wheat belt. At best it can be ap- 
plied only approximately. Under the Federal system of grading 
many new elements were introduced and were supposed to receive 
careful attention, to which little attention had heretofore been 
given, such as the amount of moisture in the wheat, the percent- 
age of inseparable seeds and the percentage of admixture of wheat 
of other qualities.. Thus, in the laboratory the scientist can pick 
the inseparable weed seeds out of a handful of wheat with a 
pair of tweezers and calculate the percentage which such seeds form 
of the whole weight of a bushel of wheat. But the grain buyer on 
a busy day has not the time to count the foul seeds in samples of 
a hundred loads of wheat, and so he guesses at the amount; and 
unless he is a particularly honest guesser his guess may result in 
giving the farmer a lower grade, and hence a lower price for his 
wheat than the latter would otherwise receive. Under the old sys- 
tem the foul seed in the wheat was estimated, and its weight was 
subtracted from the weight of the load. The wheat was “ docked ” 
in weight but its grade was not lowered. 

Similarly, under the new grading system, a farmer brings to 
the elevator a load of clean, plump, beautiful macaroni wheat 
weighing sixty-one pounds to the bushel, and expects to have it 
graded as “ No. 1.” The grain buyer picks up a sample of the wheat 
and points out the presence of a few grains of hard wheat, and ex- 
plains to the farmer that he must sell his grain four or five cents 


a bushel cheaper than otherwise because of the mixture of grades. 
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If the wheat was all hard it would be worth more than the maca- 
roni, but the few grains of hard make it a mixture, and the farmer 
is unable to understand the logic which makes him lose the grade. 

Considering the fact that the new Federal grades, which were 
adopted ostensibly for their benefit, were being used against them, 
many of the farmers concluded that the Department of Agricul- 
ture had made its rulings under the influence of the millers and 
grain buyers rather than in the interests of the farmer. This was 
the state of mind in which many North Dakota farmers found 
themselves when the agitation for fixing a price for wheat came 
to a climax a couple of months ago. Wheat had been selling for 
upwards of three dollars a bushel when it was announced that the 
Government would fix prices. The price at once began to descend. 
During the course of the descent a North Dakota Congressman 
telegraphed to the farmers of the Northwest that Mr. Hoover was ~ 
in favor of fixing the price of wheat at $1.67 a bushel, and that any- 
thing which they succeeded in getting above that figure could be 
secured only by shaking their clenched fists in Mr. Hoover’s face. 
While this report of the matter was unjust to Mr. Hoover, it was 
generally accepted as the truth by the farmers of the Northwest, 
and they began individually and collectively to storm Washington 
with telegrams showing that such a price would mean the confisca- 
tion of their property. 

At this point it may be worth while to note that there was a 
considerable degree of merit in the contention of the farmers. 
Where the wheat crop had been bountiful, a price of a dollar and 
sixty-seven cents a bushel would have amply covered the cost of 
producing wheat, even in the face of the high prices which the 
farmer had to pay for the things which he must buy; but in North 
Dakota the wheat crop, except in the Red River Valley, was not 
bountiful. On the contrary it was very scanty, and on the average 
three dollars a bushel would not have been sufficient to pay the 
cost of production. It may be urged against the farmer that he is 
not entitled to a price high enough to cover his cost of produc- 
tion under the most unfavorable circumstances. But that is of 
course a matter of theory, and our theories of arbitrary price 
fixation are, as yet, in a rather crude state. The farmer may well 
be excused for believing that his cost-of-production theory is as 
valid as any other. 

The farmers agitated, and the price was finally fixed at a point 
which gave the North Dakota farmers (after allowance was made 
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for freight charges) about two dollars a bushel for No. 1 wheat. 
The price had been three dollars when the campaign for price fix- 
ing started. The Northwestern farmers had lost about a third of 
the value of their product. This loss they charged up to the ac- 
count of the activity of the Federal Government. They were not 
unpatriotic, but they asked themselves why the Federal Government 
had not fixed the price earlier, in time to catch the Southern and 
Eastern wheat growers. They felt that the matter was arranged 
purposely to let the Southern and Eastern wheat growers market 
their grain at a high price, just as the Southern cotton growers were 
being permitted to market their cotton at a high price and without 
Government price fixing, and to catch the spring wheat growers of 
the Northwest whose wheat was later in getting to market. 

The farmers were in an unpleasant frame of mind towards the 
National Government because of the injustice which they believed 
had been practiced towards them. They were willing to go to con- 
siderable lengths in making a protest. Their Socialistic leaders, who 
had the control of the farmers’ organization well in hand, were able 
to take advantage of the irritation felt by the farmers and to give it 
the coloring of opposition to the War. They called a meeting of 
Nonpartisans at Fargo and a later one at St. Paul. In both meet- 
ings the announced objective of the attack was the profiteers, but in 
both meetings there was a strong undercurrent of attack against the 
Government and its participation in the War. Advantage was being 
taken of the farmers’ wrath against the Government to make paci- 
fists of them, just as advantage was being taken in the official 
newspaper of the League to poison the minds of the members to- 
wards the Government. 

The wheat farmers of the Northwest are opposed to war in 
the abstract, as all right thinking people are. Moreover, many of 
them have not been very enthusiastic in the support of the present 
war, because they have not been rightly informed of the justice of 
the nation’s cause. But they are not essentially pacifists. Intrin- 
sically they are sound in their patriotism. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTON. An Historical Study in European 
Diplomacy. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With Maps. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5.50. 

“The primary and most essential factor in the Eastern prob- 
lem,” says Mr. Marriott in his introductory chapter, “is the pres- 
ence in the living flesh of Europe of an alien substance... .the Ot- 
toman Turk,” and therefore he begins his book with the part played 
by the Turks in the history of Europe since they first crossed the 
Hellespont in the middle-of the fourteenth century. Thus acquaint- 
ing the reader in its first chapters with those remote but important 
facts concerning the Ottoman conquests in Europe, the Ottoman 
Empire at its zenith under Suleiman the Magnificent and its sub- 
sequent decadence, the present work proceeds to deal with all 
those subsidiary problems which go to make up the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and which, in the author’s opinion, have been a prime cause 
of the Great War. : 

That particular situation known as the Balkan problem is to 
the average American a rather dim and minor affair of unimpor- 
tant peoples, but to Europeans it has long carried vast implications. 
Hence the position of the Balkan States, which, like Greece, Serbia, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, gradually emerged as the Ottoman flood 
subsided ; the problem of the Black Sea, command of the Bosphorus, 


and possession of Constantinople; the position of Russia in Europe © 


and her relation to her co-religionists under the sway of the Sultan; 
the Hapsburg Empire and its anxiety for access to the A‘gean; 
and finally the attitude of the European powers towards the above 
questions, are all treated here clearly. and at length. 

The author says that if Western Europe in its dealings with 
the Near East, has in the past exhibited a brutal and callous selfish- 
ness—and from his book it so appears—then the Near East has 
‘today been terribly avenged. It is the author’s contention that 
when peace negotiations are taken up, one factor in the problem 
shall be definitely settled once and for all, namely, in the words 
of the Allies’ reply to President Wilson, “the turning out of Eu- 
rope of the Ottoman Empire as decidedly foreign to Western civili- 
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zation.” How the Turkish Empire in Europe has shrunken in the 
last one hundred years is shown in a table in the appendix. In 
1917 it possessed a European area of two hundred and eighteen 
thousand six hundred square miles with a population of nineteen 
million six hundred and sixty thousand, which in 1914, after the 
Balkan wars, had been reduced to ten million eight hundred and 
eighty-two square miles with a population of only one million eight 
hundred and ninety-one thousand. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF GOTHIC. By Ralph Adams Cram. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Cram has chosen to join the small but select and fervent 
band, who convinced of De Maistre’s truthfulness in declaring that 
history, since the Reformation,“ is one gigantic conspiracy against 
the truth,” have devoted themselves to the investigation and vindi- 
cation of the Middle Ages. The impetus which, in English liter- 
ature, was given to this task more or less unwittingly by Sir Walter 
Scott, has, through the labors and research of men like Adams, 
Walsh, Taylor, and Gasquet, not only succeeded in throwing 
abundance of light on a period long and superciliously termed dark, 
but has proved it capable of more than favorable comparison with 
any other in the checkered annals of humanity. 

Starting with the notion of substance from an uncompromis- 
ing Scholastic standpoint, the author proceeds to show that the real 
underlying principle and vital source of medizvalism was the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church, under whose blended stimulus and 
restraint there developed not only a high, pure ideal in letters and 
in art, but at the same time the noblest standard and condition of 
public morality and political freedom of which we have any record 
or tradition. 

The volume, though evidently the work of an accomplished 
and enthusiastic student of architecture, is by no means a dry text- 
book abounding in technicalities. Its chief appeal may be to the 
specialist, nevertheless it will be perused with profit and pleasure by 
every intelligent reader. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY. By Hermann Fernau. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
This book, by the author of Because I am a German, is based on 
the thesis that national wars, i. ¢., the aggressive "wars of whole 
peoples, in contradistinction to civil or colonial wars or wars of 
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self-defence, have always been the natural means used to perpet- 
uate or increase the power of dynasties, and that the people, if free 
choice be given them, have always been opposed to aggressive 
wars; hence, that dynasties, which are that form of government in- 
dependent of popular control and not responsible to it, must be 
eliminated and in their stead substituted a government expressing 
the will of and accountable to the whole nation. 

The above position, enforced by numerous historical instances, 
is developed with special reference to the present débdécle, and 
the responsibility therefor of the Kaiser and his ministers. How 
certain conciliatory proposals before the outbreak of hostilities 
were suppressed by the German war party; how the German peo- 
ple were hoodwinked into the belief that “this is a holy defensive 
war forced upon us,” are clearly explained; and the cause of 
most of the trouble is traced to the obsolete Prussian constitution, 
now the law of the Empire, which effectually negatives popular 
influence in the Government. 

The author clearly shows what indeed only a native German 
could show, the very strong differences and opposition between the 
German people and their rulers. “ Had the spirit of the German 
people been really as monarchical, slavish and imperialistic as our 
enemies today allege, then it could never have come into con- 
flict with its Government. But, as a matter of fact, these con- 
flicts have been frequent and numerous. That the German people 
never emerged from them victorious, was not their fault, but 
rather a consequence of that law of the world’s history which 
ordains that the people only begin to gain the upper hand when the 
dynasty has suffered a loss of prestige outside. But Prussia has 
suffered no such loss of prestige since the period from 1806 to 
1813.” And he finds abundant proof in history of the fact that 
“it is really not nations but only dynasties that are vanquished, 
and that vanquished dynasties imply victorious nations.” 

Altogether the work is interesting and instructive, and throws 
considerable light on the present. tremendous problems, and their 
eventual wise settlement: 


A GREEN TENT IN FLANDERS. By Maud Mortimer. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 
Books on the War continue to pour from the presses, but of 
all those we have yet seen, this is by far the most appealing because 
of its fine quality of style, its restrained handling, and the intimate, 
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sympathetic view it gives of human nature under the stress of 
terrible events. A Green Tent in Flanders tells the story of an 
American woman, a volunteer nurse in a French field-hospital sit- 
uated five miles back of the firing-line in Belgium, and while her 
experiences probably differ in nowise from those of countless others, 
her instinct for the picturesque incident, the revealing trait, the 
telling phrase lifts her account into the region of art. 

The book abounds in fascinating little sketches of the wounded 
poilus, some pathetic, some grimly terrible, and some full of dé- 
bonnaire humor that refuses to succumb in the presence of excru- 
ciating pain or even death. Quite delightful is the chapter on 
“ The Quill Driver,” the little man with the long moustache and the 
comical pink night-cap whose first requests were for a comb to 
keep his beloved moustache in trim and a small notebook. 

Then, too, there are such dramatic chapters as “ The Boot ” 
and “‘ The Blue Face,” and such sad stories as that of the aged man 
dying from starvation in “ The Civilian ” or that of the pretty vil- 
lage girl burnt to death in “ Flames.” ’ 

Nor does the author confine herself to tales of the patients. 
True to her interest in whatever is human, she gives illuminating 
glimpses of doctors, officials, inspectors and nursing staff. The 
diverse personalities of these people, and clashes of authority, the © 
- differences of national character and outlook, all the interplay of 
human nature drawn from many lands and various social strata 
and thrown together in a constricted field of labor, are set forth 
with skilled hand. 

Scattered through the book are numerous pen-and-ink sketches 
of scenes and people drawn by the author, but even without this evi- 
dence we should be at no loss to discover that Miss Mortimer has 
the practised eye of the artist. 4 Green Tent in Flanders is a 
distinct achievement. 


GREAT FRENCH SERMONS. Edited by Rev. D. O’Mahony. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. $1.90 net. 

In a brief introduction the Abbot Cabrol discusses the com- 
parative merits of the three greatest pulpit orators of France, Bos- 
suet, Bourdaloue and Massillon. He justifies Sainte-Beuve in de- 
claring Bossuet to be the most powerful, the most eloquent speaker 
and writer that the French language has ever known. . His ser- 
mons are set forth in the rich, brilliant and varied coloring of a true 
lyric poet, while his extensive knowledge of the Scriptures, of the 
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Fathers and Scholastic theology made him a master of doctrinal 
exposition. Bourdaloue, while not inferior to Bossuet in solidity and 
profundity of doctrine, lacked that wideness of vision which ob- 
tained for Bossuet the title of the Eagle of Meaux. Bourdaloue’s 
chief charm lay in the wealth and sureness of his psychological 
studies. He was an expert in character drawing, and in setting 
forth in bold relief the vices and passions of men. Massillon is-in- 
ferior to Bossuet in his theological grasp, and very similar to 
Bourdaloue in his symmetry of development and in his taste for 
psychology. Some modern French critics have called him a mere 
rhetorician, but this judgment.is most unfair. His preaching was . 
full of unction, his doctrine substantial, and his influence upon his 
hearers most marked. His style is polished, chaste, smooth and 
elegant. 

Readers ignorant of French will welcome these twenty ser- 
mons, so ably edited by Father O’Mahony. It is to be regretted 
that he was obliged to abridge some of them, for every word of 
Bossuet’s most lengthy exordium is worth while, well thought out 
and beautifully expressed. We are pleased that the editor saw fit 
to include both Bossuet’s and Bourdaloue’s sermons on the Passion 
of Our Lord. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM. ByC. W. Barron. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Barron, a well-known journalist and financial expert 
of Boston, has just published in book form a number of articles 
written this year upon his return from the Mexican oil fields. He 
views the situation from a purely business standpoint, and maintains 
that if American arid European capital were left free to develop the 
country, and if the United States intervened to stop anarchy and 
injustice among the bandits that now rule there, the future of 
Mexico would be assured. He speaks of the failure of the United 
States to lend a helping hand: “ Had we deliberately gone about a 
diabolical scheme to wreck a billion of foreign capital in Mexico, 
to give forty thousand foreigners to plunder, and to decree misery, 
poverty and sorrow for more than fifteen million Mexicans, we 
could have conceived no more effective plan than that which we have 
executed toward her, without ever planning anything against her.” 

Professor Williams of Columbia in his preface also, calls upon 
the United States to do for Mexico what she has done for Cuba. 
Were we fof a brief space to give Mexico protection for order, 
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courts, contracts, industries and sanitation, the courage, loyalty, 
patient industry and quick teachableness of the Mexican could be 
trusted to maintain what had been secured under tutelage. 


POEMS AND PARODIES. By Thomas Kettle. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00 net. 

Among the many titles to remembrance which are so justly 
Thomas Kettle’s—professor, soldier, Irish leader, who fell on the 
Western Front in 1916—this little volume surely holds a place. 
As always with poets, allowance must be made for the unevenness 
of the work; but granted this, most of these few verses haye a 
quality which puts their writer in the honorable company of the 
poets who have died in this War—Rupert Brooke, Alan Seegar 
and that other Irishman, Francis Ledwidge. They are the reflec- 
tion of a mind quick and free, rich in subtle ironies and tender- 
nesses, but most frequently—since it was the mind of an Irish 
patriot—full of a brilliant’ indignation: 


Count me the price in blood that we have not squandered, . 
Spendthrifts of blood from our cradle, wastefully true, 

Name me the sinister fields where the wild geese wandered, 
Lille and Cremona and Landen and Waterloo. 

When the white steel-foam swept on the tidal onset, 

When the last wave lapsed, and the sea turned back to its sleep, 
We were there in the waste and wreckage, Queen of the Sunset! 
Paying the price of the dreams that cannot sleep. 


One may name a dozen poems which should last, among them 
A Nation’s Freedom, A Song of the Irish Armies, The Monks—a 
translation from Verhaeren which subdues a diction of Swinbur- 
nian beauty to a spirit of almost exultant reverence—U/lster, the re- 
ply to Mr. Kipling, with his “ bucketful of Boyne to put the sunrise 
out.” Reason in Rhyme, On Leaving Ireland, with its touching, pre- 
science of death: “‘ And knew that even I shall fall on sleep,” and, 
finally the beautiful sonnet to his little daughter, written on the 
Somme field in 1916 to explain why her father went to the War: 


So here, while mad guns curse overhead, 
And tired men sigh, with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died, not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 
‘But for a dream, born in a herdsman’s shed, 
And for the secret Scripture of the poor. 
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THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA. By Isaac F. Marcosson. New 

York: John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Events in Russia have been moving so fast since the first of 
the year that it would require more than the confines of one book 
or the observations of one man to record them all. Because of this 
insurmountable limitation Mr. Marcosson’s account of the Revolu- 
tion will seem decidely bald. It makes no attempt to record all 
the events which happened prior to the abdication of Nicholas, 
and it has been obliged to cease its account at the time—seemingly 
far-off now—when the Root Mission was starting from the United 
States. But in that short time a great many things happened, and the 
most of these Mr. Marcosson has managed to jot down. “The Rev- 
olution in Petrograd ”’ might have been a more descriptive title, for 
Mr. Marcosson gives the impression that the most of the action 
went on in the Capital, whereas we know that it had an empire- 
wide effect, and that the revolution that has been progressing ever 
since, even crept into the German navy. 

The actual revolt was bloodless, as revolutions go in Russia, 
although Mr. Marcosson has managed to tell a vivid story of the 
chaotic immediate events leading up to the abdication and of the ab- 
dication itself. He had also set down clearly the beginnings of the 
troubles that immediately followed. The new child of democracy 
was hardly born before serious complications began to set in. The 
trend of these the author traces, although subsequent events have 
rather discounted his sanguine views. Frankly, this account of 
the Revolution is very unsatisfactory. It is journalistic in style; it 
lacks the background of scholarship and a real understanding of 
the Russian people. It shows the mark of haste to meet a popular 
and instant demand. When more complete records of the Revolu- 
tion shall have been written this collection of reports may serve 
as a framework on which to begin study. As it stands The Rebirth 
of Russia neither measures up to the demands of that momentous 
event nor completely records it. 


THE CASE IS ALTERED. By Ben Jonson. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary by William Edward Selin, Ph.D. 
New York: Yale University Press. 

This reprint of “rare” Ben Jonson’s satirical comedy, with 
critical notes and glossary, was undertaken as a dissertation for the 
degree of Ph.D., Yale University. In point of scholarship it is éx- 
cellently done. A copious bibliography and index are appended. 
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JEAN JAURES. Socialist and Humanitarian. By Margaret Pease. 

With Introduction by J. Ramsay Macdonald. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch. $1.00 net. 

Jean Jaurés met death by assassination in Paris, July 31, 1914, 
the day before the beginning of the Great War, and since then his 
name has almost passed out of memory; but in life he was one 
of modern Socialism’s big men, probably its greatest orator and 
most magnetic personality. Jaurés, however, differed from the 
mass of Socialists, in that he had somewhat of the historic sense 
and felt the continuity of human tradition. He was an historic 
evolutionist, believing that as the Republic had grown out of the 
Revolution, so Socialism would grow out of the Republic; and hence 
he advocated socialistic codperation with the men of other parties 
in those things which they held in common. In other words, 
Jaurés had discernment enough to perceive that the Socialistic 
régime could never be successfully instituted by the violent effort 
of a party, but only by the will of the great body of citizens. Be- 
lieving in the gradual interpenetration of Socialistic theories through 
the body politic, Jaurés soon saw in the Church the grand foe to 
his scheme, and therefore became one of her most enthusiastic 
and untiring opponents. Despite the perennial Socialistic cry of 
“justice,” Jaurés took a prime part in what is probably the most 
unjust piece of legislation in modern history: the suppression of 
the French religious orders. 

It is a striking reflection on Socialism that in those matters in 
which Jaurés approached the common judgment of mankind—his 
sense of fair play, as shown in the Dreyfus case, his idea of historic 
continuity, his belief in the principle of nationality, his desire for 
cooperation with men of other parties, and even in the management 
of his own household—he acted against the opinions of his party, 
and in his family affairs especially, on the occasion of his daughter’s 
First Communion, aroused a storm of denunciation and revilement. 

Jaurés was, of course, not a great thinker, but he did invite 
attention as a popular orator. Even as an orator, however, his 
appeal lay principally in those very things in which the majority 
of his fellow-Socialists resolutely declined to follow him. 

This book is cursorily written and, though laudatory, is far 
from making out the “ greatness ” of its hero. As is to be expected, 
many hoary old calumnies are brought forward against Catholicism, 
toward which “ tolerance meant playing into the hands of the ever- 
lasting foe of liberty.” Yet in reality it is not Catholicism which 
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Mrs. Pease so bitterly attacks, but something quite other, that an- 
cient and fanciful monster we had long since thought deceased, 
“the Romish Church.” That the authoress resurrects the word is 
sufficient comment on the intellectual quality of her book and the 
business acumen of its publisher. 


THE ENGLAND OF SHAKESPEARE. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 

F.R.Hist.S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

The author of this interesting and instructive volume is well 
known as an authority on the social life of medieval Engiand. 
A work, therefore, from his pen dealing with the manners and 
customs that prevailed in England in the age of Shakespeare, is 
sure to be welcomed in literary circles. In the book before us he 
gives a vivid picture of life under Elizabeth and James I. 

Canon Ditchfield handles his subject in a masterly manner. His 
information has been acquired by years of enthusiastic research and 
is on the whole wide and accurate. He aims at fairness and impar- 
tiality in his criticisms. But he is certainly wide of the mark in 
stating that the persecution of Protestants by Mary was particularly 
intolerant and brutal, and the persecution of “ papists ” by Elizabeth 
somewhat politic and mild. He runs the gamut of social life, de- 
scribing various topics as the court, roads and travelers, mansions 
and manor-houses, sports and pastimes, alchemy and astrology in 
graphic detail. His easy and graceful style adds charm to the 
book. 

The chapter on religion is singularly interesting, and contains 
some candid criticism of the “ Reformers” in England at this 
period. As for instance: 


The Church had emerged from the Reformation pillaged, 
robbed and impoverished. It had been shorn on all sides. 
The fabric of the churches had been injured and mutilated. 
Their furniture and sacred vessels had gone to swell the 
hideous heap of spoil that a rapacious king, greedy cour- 
tiers and avaricious people had amassed on the pretence of 
putting down “ superstition.” Robbery was in the air; no 
class was exempt from blame. The highest seized the con- 
fiscated lands of the monasteries, and other less exalted per- 
sons, too, the opportunity of possessing themselves of a vest- 
ment or an altar-cloth to serve for the adornment of their 
hotises, without respect either to the source whence it was 
derived or the means by which it was obtained...... 
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Nor did this sacrilege cease when Elizabeth came to the 
throne. She herself was a church robber and so was her fav- 
orite, Leicester. 


Every student of Shakespeare, and, indeed, every student of 
Elizabethan literature, should read this book. It contains much rare 
and curious information helpful for the interpretation of the lit- 
erature of the time. We hope that the author, in a second edition, 
will expurge the offensive expression “ papists”” which constantly 
disfigures the pages of his book, and substitute the true appellation 
“ Catholic ” instead. 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR. By André Chevrillon. With a Pref- 
ace by Rudyard Kipling. Garden City, New York: Double- . 
day, Page & Co. 

This series of articles originally published in the Revue de 
Paris from November, 1915, to January, 1916, although somewhat 
belated, makes interesting reading, since it deals with the funda- 
mental qualities of English life and character and how these were 
affected by the War, rather than with the events of the War itself. 

England’s delay in realizing the power and purpose of the 
enemy and her own imminent peril, and her reluctance to adopt nec- 
essary counter measures are matters not so familiar to us in 
America, but to the French in that first year and a half of the War, 
when their country was being drained of its vital resources and 
their Ally across the channel seemed to go along in her old imper- 
turable way, this tardiness was a strange and. dispiriting phe- 
nomenon. Some murmuring against English methods was only 
natural. This series of articles was an endeavor to explain to 
Frenchmen the real state of English affairs. 

In his examination of the English character M. Chevrillon dis- 
covered two main traits—first, that the Englishmen is a tradional- 
ist, strongly attached to old customs, so that he is almost impervi- 
ous to new ideas and slow to adapt himsélf to changing conditions; 
and second, that he is the most intense and absolute of individual- 
ists, par excellnce the man who goes his own gait, and is deter- 
mined to go his own gait, regardless. These traits in conjunction 
with the fact that no British Government can go forward, or even 
continue in office, without the mass of present public opinion behind 
it, delayed England’s full participation in the War until a year and 
a half after it began. 

The author gives an intimate picture of English character in its 
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strength and its weakness. “ His analysis of the national mind,” 
Kipling says in his preface, “is nearer the root of the matter than 
anything that has yet been written by any Englishman.” 
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THE CYCLE OF SPRING. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This newest of Tagore’s dramatic poems is rather a masque 
than a play, and has been performed outdoors in Calcutta by the 
masters and boys of the Bolpar school. In our own country it is 
likely to delight the habitués of those exotic “ little theatres ” spring- 
ing up on all sides. The Cycle of Spring is a poetic glorification of 
the spirit of youth—a wistful glorification of childhood, such as only 
mature hearts dream of, since the child himself plays always at being 
“ grown up.” 

Like Tagore’s other plays, the volume contains many charming 
lyrics. It is pungent, too, with a growing spirit of irony; and one 
notes the passionate praise of activity, which is as essential to the 
Bengali poet’s message to the East as contemplation and repose may 
be said to sum up his message to the West. 


HOW TO DEBATE. By Edwin DuBois Shurter. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 

Professor Shurter of the University of Texas has given us an 
excellent treatise on the art of debating. In his work he aims to 
meet the needs, not only of the expert in argumentation, but also of 
the practical debater. He says rightly that to teach debate in a 
thorough and systematic manner involves the study of argumenta- 
tion generally, and this in turn involves practice in brief-writing 
and argumentative composition. In ten chapters the author dis- 
cusses the subject of argumentation in all its phases—analysis, 
proof, evidence, constructive arguments, refutation. He then shows 
the student how to utilize his training in writing, when called upon 
to meet an opponent in public debate. The book contains a good 
bibliography, suggests a number of questions for debate, and gives 
the rules for parliamentary procedure. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By F. B. Sanborn. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00 net. 
To be in sympathy with his subject is a sine qua non of the 
successful biographer; but to attract his readers to his subject is 
not always achieved by the man who recounts the life story of 
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another. This, however, F. B. Sanborn has accomplished in his 
admirable biography of Thoreau. And to attract another to Tho- 
reau—egoist that he undeniably was; sometimes conceited and al- 
ways stubborn—is not an easy matter. ' 

Sanborn knew Thoreau and his fellows for many years. Con- 
sequently, in the nature of things, his Life is not a formal biog- 
raphy. It is rather a delightful series of memoirs, with an excellent 
portrait of the hero of the rambling tale sketched in between the 
lines. It is this portrait, never sharply drawn nor limned with in- 
sistency, but nevertheless vigorous and clear in the end, that we 
grow to love. Sanborn had the gift that novelists envy, of present- 
ing his hero living and real before the mind’s eye of his reader with- 
out blurring the figure by over-emphasis. Though one cannot find 
in all the five hundred pages of the volume a single detailed descrip- 
tion of Thoreau, one rises from the book, nevertheless, as if parting 
from a vivid and living personality. Assuredly no historian could 
ask to accomplish more. 

It was said of Thoreau that he loved Mother Nature so well 
that she whispered him many a secret which none other ever heard. 
He was exceedingly proud of that rather “ exclusive” knowledge | 
of his. In fact, from his close communion with the outdoor world 
he drew a ruggedness of character which threatened at times to 
settle into a cynical rigidity. He was often accused of hating his 
fellow-men because he loved external nature so exclusively. As 
Mr. Sanborn reveals him, however, he loves men so ardently that 
he wishes them to be more perfect. He himself caught, as Stoddard 
sings, “‘ innumerable lessons to relate” from his contemplation of 
nature: he saw his own shortcomings and the shortcomings of arti- 
ficial civilization, magnified, perhaps, through the clear glass of the 
out-door world; and he called to men to come and behold what his 
sharp eye saw. But men resented the call; and not without justice, 
either, since, after all, what Thoreau had to show them was nothing 
new, nothing beyond the finite which already left them unsatisfied. 
And so Thoreau, sensitive and egoistic, withdrew more and more 
into his Walden Wood, away from the haunts of men; but he did 
not cease to raise his voice in the message that he felt it his destiny 
to give. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the philosophy of such a char- 
acter would be—much common sense, much shrewdness and insight 
into the ways of men, mixed with a good deal of sincere though 
short-visioned, spiritual aspiration. At least, Thoreau seemed to 
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reach for—and perhaps touch—the outer garment of God in his 
study of nature. But alas, Christ and the beauty of Christ’s Faith 
he did not find. He remained a pagan as we all know—and even a 
bigoted and irreverent pagan, though Sanborn’s pages hardly reveal 
him thus. One wonders what he would have become had he gone on 
with Brownson and Hecker, ranging the further and rarer heights 
of the soul, instead of tarrying by the quiet streams—where, too 
often, he paused to contemplate himself! Brownson influenced him 
for a while in his precocious youth, when both were touched with 
the flame of New England Transcendentalism ; and Hecker begged 
him to travel to Europe with him. If he only had! But those burn- 
ing torches flamed on, while Thoreau’s candle of life flickered out in 
the still meadows of Concord—blown not a little by the winds of 
the procession of life, troubled not a little by the exterior darkness; 
but never reaching to the high altar of soul-attainment. 


THE WANDERERS. By Mary Johnston. Decorations by Willy 

Pogany. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

Miss Mary Johnston, the popular historical novelist, has re- 
cently happened on a new and startling discovery, and now sets it 
forth for the world to see, namely, that woman from the beginning 
of time and throughout the ages has occupied a quite inferior po- 
sition to man, and that it was chiefly by her finer intuitions that she 
gradually won to that idea of equality which is her present desire 
and on which alone true love can be based. 

The book is built on a novel plan, that of a number of sketches 
—they could scarcely be called stories—dealing with the “love re- 
lation’ between man and woman from the apocryphal days of the 
Tree Dwellers down to the times of the French Revolution; but the 
stretch, including, as it does, the classic Greeks and Romans, 
medizval Christians, Germany of the Lutheran revolt and Crom- 
wellian England, besides other periods more or less remote, is too 
wide of Miss Johnston’s grasp and the constant playing on one idea 
becomes wearisome. 

That the spiritual note is largely absent in The Wanderers is 
hardly a matter of surprise. With, regard to God and religion the 
author’s opinions seem to us as primitive as those of the Forest- 
Dwellers and Cavemen with whom she starts out. The book voices 
in fictional form feminine unrest, without a sufficient disguise for 
its purpos¢ to be successful. In other words, the artist in Miss 
Johnston has been pretty thoroughly stifled here by the feminist. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS AND JESUS. 
By Charles Foster Kent. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

The latest work of Professor Kent is the logical culmination 
of his studies during his many years of teaching and writing. The 
title indicates precisely the contents of the book, which is, therefore, 
very wide in its scope, but covers its ground quite completely and 
with clearness and order. It is the product of a good teacher, rather 
than of a thinker or a literary man: a plain résumé by a good mind 
that has made the Bible its life study. Dr. Kent gives us many 
valuable expositions and summaries of social teachings in the Old 
and in the New Testaments. He gives his reader much to think 
about, but the inevitable conclusion is that he strangely mixes truths 
and half truths and errors and that the whole economic teaching 
by being isolated from religious teaching, is placed in a false light. 
Our author has not the gift, ascribed to the ancient poet, of seeing 
life steadily and seeing it whole. He has glimpses of the religious 
side of the teaching of Jesus Christ and at times states it forcibly; 
but the nature of his theme and his own predilections lead him to 
think of Christ chiefly as a social teacher and reformer, Who 
dreamed of inaugurating the reign of perfect justice on earth. His 
view practically eliminates heaven as the true realization of the 
kingdom of God, and no one professing to give the teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity has the liberty to omit that essential and 
predominant element. Not that the moral and social teachings of 
Christ depend necessarily on the fact of human immortality—their 
basis is the eternal, inherent righteousness of God and the depend- 
ence of the creature on the Creator—but human immortality is a 
fact, and cannot be left out of Christ’s teaching without essentially 
changing the character of the whole. 

This omission, unfortunately, with the viewpoint it indicates, 
vitiates all the second part of the book. There is little that can be 
accepted just as it stands; and this is all the more regrettable since 
many true and good ideas are found in this false setting. Endeay- 
oring to rally all Christians to his view and wishing least of all to 
offend any, the Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University 
speaks repeatedly like any well meaning non-Christian and on every 
page deeply wounds the feelings of all who, with the Apostles, ac- 
cept Jesus as the Lord of Glory, the only-begotten Son of God, the 
Word made flesh. It is not so much his social principles that are 


objectionable, which are one sided rather than false, but his im- 
VOL, CVI.—26 
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plicit rejection of supernatural religion without which those prin- 
ciples have little force. Traditional Christianity is the most. tre- 
mendous assertion ever made by man. It dominates all one’s views 
of life. It is worse than futile to hold, as does this writer, that it 
matters little or nothing whether it is true or not. That is the one 
thing that really does matter. 


THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Fletcher, D.D. Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co. $1.25. 
The purpose of this scholarly treatise is, as the author 

tells us, “ to show that a substantially accurate record of the truths 
once delivered to the saints exists in the world today, and that, 
whatever the value attaching to other texts of the Sacred Scripture, 
the Latin Vulgate represents that record.” The topics discussed 
make up the course ordinarily known as an introduction to the 
study of the Bible. We know of no book that discusses these topics 
so clearly and so well for the benefit of the average Catholic lay- 
man. The various chapters treat of the definition of the Bible, its 
inspiration, its canon, the various Latin versions, the revision of 
the Vulgate, etc. 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD, AND OTHER POEMS. By W. M. 

Letts. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net.. 

This attractive volume is a reprint, with slight additions, of 
Miss Letts’ Hallowe’en and Poems of the War published last year. 
The title poem of the present edition is one of the most beautiful 
and poignant lyrics written in English under the inspiration of the 
present War; and while it would be expecting, perhaps, too much 
that all of the verses should be of the same high value, they possess 
a fancy and a tenderness and an artistic surety which lift the whole 
collection into the comparatively small group of worth-while Christ- 
mas books. 


EVENINGS WITH GREAT AUTHORS. Two volumes. By 
Sherwin Cody. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.00 
“ The possessor of the complete works of a poet who really 
reads that poet has certain poems marked which are read and read 
again, while scores or hundreds of others are passed over as having 
ceased 40 carry a living interest.” It is to mark the “ best ”—that 
is, the most interesting to the average man—in the great writers of 
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the language, that Professor Cody has prepared these books. They 
are neatly done, and will very likely have a wide appeal. Although 
there are still some of us who like to read the masters without cut- 
ting, there is undoubtedly a public for this sort of book. Profes- 
sor Cody’s eliminations and condensations are judiciously and rev- 
erently made. He gives three plays from Shakespeare, Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice; Scott’s Ivanhoe; 
Thackery’s Vanity Fair; Dicken’s Pickwick, and An Evening with 
Lincoln, comprising anecdotes and selections from the speeches. 
His condensation of Hamlet is particularly well done, and might, 
with a little arrangment, serve for a school or college production of 
the play. There are also biographical sketches, and an excellent 
introduction to the entire work, giving a quick general survey of 
literature. 


STRAWS FROM THE MANGER. By Rev. James H. Cotter. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Diederich-Schaefer Co. $1.00. 

Under this title are collected twenty-five little essays or ser- 
mons, upon themes relating to Christmas: what it should mean to 
Christians and how they may most worthily keep the feast. The lit- 
tle book would make an excellent companion for Advent; the read- 
ings are short enough to occupy only a few minutes of the busy day, 
and will well repay the time given them, by helpful thoughts ex- 
pressed tersely and beautifully. 


THE DIVINE IMAGE. A Book of Lyrics. By Caroline Giltinan. 

Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.25. 

Here is a first volume of more than common interest, and of 
a quite notable vitality in feeling and expression. This passionate 
sincerity has set its mark upon all the poems, whether spiritual, fan- 
ciful or very human in subject, uniting and energizing things which, 
save to the poet’s quick imagination, seem far apart. For is it not 
the poet’s elect privilege to remind us that we may not: “ Stir a 
flower without troubling of a star,” and that common clay was 
created expressly to bear the imprint of the Divine Image? 

Miss Giltinan’s work has already appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p, and its readers will welcome this opportunity to. know it 
better—and to know it more. : In phrasing and metre it is almost 
always of a most engaging simplicity. In emotion it shows an 
admirable—an even primitive—directness. The religious verses 
are prayer-poems, Catholic prayer-poems, and they are grippingly 
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dramatic as any of the love poems—even as any of those real mem- 
orable poems of mother love. Testimony, the final offering of the 
volume, is a tour de force, a rhymed meditation on the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross, as vivid and as concentrated as a Memling 
canvas. The following lyric shows the charm as well as the 
strength of Miss Giltinan’s gift: 
That over night a rose could come 
I, one time did believe, 
For when the fairies live with one, 
They willfully deceive. 
But now I know this perfect thing 
Under the frozen sod 
In cold and storm grew patiently 
Obedient to God. 
My wonder grows, since knowledge came 
Old fancies to dismiss; 
And courage comes. Was not the rose 
A winter doing this? 
* x * 
So maybe I, who cannot see 
What God wills not to show, 
May, some day, bear a rose for Him 
It took my life to grow! 
We bespeak a cordial welcome for one of the “ newest ” of our 
American Catholic poets! 


‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF MAGGIE BENSON. By Arthur C. 
Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 
“To show how life can be lived nobly by those who would live 

more nobly if they could, is one of the best gifts that can be given 

to the world.” This is the avowed motive of Mr. Benson’s biog- 
raphy of his sister; and he achieves it beautifully. Without mor- 
alizing or preaching, merely by recounting the simple story of 

Maggie Benson’s life, he does indeed succeed in showing ‘“ how 

life can be lived nobly ’—in spite of the handicap of ill health and 

all that that can signify. 

There is perhaps no family better known today to the reading 
public than the Bensons, but it is not to advertise his family that 
Mr. Benson writes this book. His high motive is plain enough; and 
he has, moreover, a theory concerning the art of biography which 
is extremiely interesting. “I have always believed,” he writes, 
“that there is an immense future before the art of biography. I 
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think that we are at present only in its initial stages, and have not 
passed much beyond a theory that biographies should only con- 
cern themselves with great figures and people of notable perform- 
ance. I hold rather the opposite view, that the real function of 
biography is to deal with interesting and striking personalities... . 
There are many people among us who live and die practically un- 
known, so far as the world is concerned, whose handling of life 
and thought and emotion and relationship is yet exquisitely strong 
and fine....These are very often the people who are best worth 
recalling and hearing about.” 

We meet in these pages another spirit, gentler and quieter 
than the dynamic Hugh, but strong and purposeful, likewise 
“alert and active” and above all “full of eager sympathies.” 
Those sympathies cover a wide range and lead her into many 
varied activities. There are school days, with glimpses of the 
famous men and women of the time; travel abroad and researches 
in Egypt, yielding vivid pages of Oriental coloring; social work in 
London; lecturing; the writing of books; and finally the tragedy 
of the breaking down of a fine, sweet mind, and at last its gentle 
release. 


MAIN STREET AND OTHER POEMS. By Joyce Kilmer. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.00. 

Not long ago the Atlantic Monthly published a most sug- 
gestive piece of poetic criticism by O. W. Firkins—and what it 
suggested chiefly was that the English race and its poetry were 
drifting apart. The charge was, of course, that modern poetry had 
become too literary, too persistently and aloofly beautiful: whereas 
the life of the people remained homely, strenuous and varied. 

This arraignment has much to support it. Poetry lovers— 
and would-be poetry lovers—have for many years been pushed to a 
choice between the exotic poets who stood a little too far from nor- 
mal life and the colloquial or dialect versifiers who were a little 
too near it. 

Perhaps one reason why our “own” Joyce Kilmer so soon 
achieved his enviable recognition in contemporary literature is be- 
cause he has steered a golden middle course between these two ex- 
tremes. His‘verse seemed so human, so sane, so humorous and so 
winsome that readers did not at first suspect his far vision and real 
mysticism. Indeed, the volume called Trees, in spite of its perfect 
titular lyric and many other soaring things, suggested to many 
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critics the coming of a newer James Whitcomb Riley—an es- 
‘sentially popular poet sworn to the service of domesticity and de- 
mocracy. But those who fancied they knew Mr. Kilmer’s genius be- 
lieved that even these true and beautiful inspirations would prove 
insufficient as time went on for his highly creative and sympathetic 
muse. The volume just published brings its expected revelation of 
growth. It is an advance over Trees not in quantity—for it is 
still slim—but in the quality, that is to say, the variety of its verse. 
And its variousness proves Mr. Kilmer not less but more a poet 
of “ that little, infinite thing, the human heart.” 

Our poet can pipe to the tune of home as charmingly as ever: 
he does so in MainStreet and Roofs.and that tender, delectable 
Snow Man in the Yard. But he gives us also ballads and carols 
with the singing sweep of old Merrie England in them, such as 
Gates and Bars; poems white with the stress of pain and tempta- 
tion, like Gerard Hopkins or the masterful Robe of Christ; and 
poems as ruddy with joy as his Singing Girl, or that fragrant lyric 
of Roses. And his Blue Valentine is a free-verse tour de force, 
fanciful enough to have delighted the heart of an Elizabethan son- 
neteer or a Carolinian courtier. 

Joyce Kilmer, as most of us know, was one of the first young 
Americans to volunteer for service in the present war. And the 
path which led him to the Great Adventure “ over there” is reti- 
cently but not any Jess ruthlessly indicated in the present volume. 
It give us The White Ships and the Red, his memorable Lusitania 
poem ; then his translation of Verhaeren’s Cathedral; then the lines 
to Rupert Brooke, Mid-Ocean in War Time; and finally, The New 
School. 

We are tempted to quote from so many of these poems that 

“we dare not quote at all. Instead, we commend every reader 
to secure the little volume for himself or herself, and to re- 
member that no more delightsome Christmas gift could be found 
for a friend. Thrice hail to the singing man turned fighting man— 
and to the book he left behind him! 


WILD EARTH, AND OTHER POEMS. By Padraic Colum. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 
THREE PLAYS. By Padraic Colum. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25 net. 
The fatne of Padraic Colum may now be said, to have passed the 
experimental stage. His place in recent Irish literature is definite: 
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a place midway between the older voices such as Rosa Mulholland’s, - 
and the young peace-singing revolutionists who made tragic the 
Easter of 1916. Mr. Colum is the dramatic interpreter of the 
modern Irish peasant—a lover of primitive, simple things, a seer 
of wonder in these things. Whether he writes of the immemorial 
earth-worker, the “dawn man” looking up to heaven from his 
roughly broken fields, or of the wistful Old Woman of the Roads, 
whether he gives us the passionate defiance of Dermot Donn Mac- 
Morna or the immortal masculine “ bluff” of the old Irish taunt: 


O woman, shapely as the swan, 
On your account I shall not die! 


it is all work of power and distinction. Mr.-Colum’s poems have 
brought a note of individuality into contemporary singing. 

His dramas are interesting, if not always as completely success- 
ful as his verse. Those of the present volume were written during 
the early days of the Irish National Theatre—of which he himself 
was one of the founders—and they are rather bitter transcripts of 
peasant and middle-class tragedies. The Fiddler’s House shows 
the conflict of the family and the artist-nature—the sacrifice of 
youth to age. The Land, an “agrarian comedy” which Grace 
George attempted to revise last season, gives the conflict of old 
and new, of family and individual as worked out in the possession 
of the soil. _Thomas Muskerry, the best play and by far the cruel- 
est, brings us the conflict between mercenary domestic respectabil- 
ity and the personal right to live, the sacrifice of age to youth. 

There is no denying that these problems do present “ slices of 
life,” although they are not great plays in the main. Moreover, 
they are slices cut with so sinister a knife that one feels glad Mr. 
Colum has not completed his project of presenting an Irish com- 
édie humaine in dramatic form. 


DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. By Algernon Blackwood. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

If Mr. Blackwood would confine himself to such stories as The 
Occupant of the Room, The Tryst and The Tradition—the three 
-best tales in this volume—he would succeed in being a very en- 
tertaining, if not a very instructive, writer. In these stories he 
shows himself a past master in the art of one of the chief ele- 
uments of short story writing—the sustaining of suspense from 
first word to last. Although his character drawing is scarcely 
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more than negligible, his handling of plot, concentrated and cli- 
macteric, is well-nigh perfect. 

_ It is the fashion just now to “ discuss” Algernon Blackwood 
and his writings. He has stirred a lot of people with some very 
fine, up-to-date ghost stories. (For that is what his tales really 
are.) And he has tried—with much success—mixing a few grains 
of the so-called mystic (metempsychosis, reincarnation, and all 
that) in his yarns, to give them a distinct flavor. But he is already 
showing signs of overdosing. The present volume is not one that 
can be regarded with very warm hopes for the author’s perma- 
nence in literature. Certainly such a tale as The Touch of. Pan 
is not worthy of a place in any volume. Initiation is another disap- 
pointing product. Even Englishmen, who have traveled in Amer- 
ica, it is quite plain, cannot grasp our vernacular: Mr. Blackwood’s 
attempts at American slang are wretched failures. In By Water 
he makes something of the same artistic blunder that Jack London 
made in Martin Eden—recounting the inner sensations of a man 
who dies alone, as if the hero had survived to relate the event in 
its minutest details. 

Mr. Blackwood has undoubted literary gifts; he has a gorgeous 
vocabulary, he can even reach poetic heights; and he can handle a 
plot dramatically and with gripping intensity. But when he at- 
tempts to preach, and to preach the sort of silly pantheism which he 
seems to favor, he fails. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Edwin A. Miller, A.M. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

This is an excellent introduction to English literature. The 
author is evidently an enthusiastic student, and has succeeded in 
writing a book which is calculated to stir enthusiasm in his readers. 
The book, besides containing autograph facsimiles of the various 
writers, is profusely illustrated. We have nothing but praise for 
this volume, and hope it may soon become a textbook in every 
Catholic high school and college. No better book on the subject 
has come under our notice. 


SOLDIER SONGS. By Patrick MacGill. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. : . 
In their swing and smoothness, and their very vivid pictures of 
battle-life, these verses recall Robert Service’s Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man. They are full of careless camaraderie and the almost 
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flippant lightness which seem to mark men banded together for any 
dangerous enterprise, and which, in particular, have characterized 
so much of the authentic literature of this present War; but again 
and again the deeper note—of ruin, of separation, of death—is 
struck. The easy dialect of the trenches predominates, but in spite 
of this, literary quality is not lacking in many of the poems. March- 
ing and Before the Charge are fine bits of verse, and all of the 
pieces repay perusal. ‘ 


UNDER FIRE. By Henri Barbusse. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1.50 net. 

But a short time ago it would have been thought impossible 
that the War’s abominations could be restated with such force and 
vividness as to make them appear almost new to us, yet this is 
what has been accomplished here by a master hand exercising ex- 
traordinary gifts of expression with unrestricted freedom. The 
book is not a novel; M. Barbusse speaks as one of the squad whose 
story he tells fragmentarily. This record of experiences is dedi- 
cated to the memory of the comrades who fell by his side at Croiiy 
and on Hill 119, and his intimate, sympathetic interpretations of his 
fellow poilus gives us a closer understanding of what war means to 
the common soldier the world over. 

Apparently believing that what some must endure others can 
endure to read about, the author spares us nothing. We are with 
the squad in trench and dugout, where, in semi-darkness, enveloped 
in degrading filth, they struggle ceaselessly against an enemy no 
less persistent than the one in the trenches across No Man’s Land— ~ 
discomfort in the last extreme that the term can be stretched to 
cover. 

The squad is of heterogeneous components, mostly artisans and 
sons of the soil; they are all different, yet all the same, for all 
share “the same simple nature of men who have reverted to the 
state primeval.” Under dehumanizing conditions, they are human 
still; conscious and ashamed of deterioration and unwonted cruelty, 
capable of comradeship, of kindness given and reciprocated, cherish- 
ing thoughts of those they have left, always at their best when writ- 
ing home. They respond quickly to any improvement in circum- 
stances; a few hours of sunshine, a touch of physical comfort, and 
their spirits revive. This resiliency surprises themselves; they com- 
ment upon it to each other, naively wondering at their ability to 
forget. But not all is forgotten. There is a wound that rankles: 
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deep and ominously, received not in the trenches or under fire, but ~ 
at the rear, when on leave of absence. It is shadowed in the greedy 
extortion of villagers who rejoice in the War that enables them to 
put by many a franc; but its deadliest form is in the great city when 
the poilu, upon whom rests the burden of the War, its greatest 
perils with its least alleviations, sees the life of the boulevards, the 
theatres and cafés, proceeding gaily without thought of him. He 
meets with careless kindness and, more offensive still, with shallow 
patronage; he is called a hero, and must reply as best he can.to the 
inane speech of those to whom war is picturesque and glittering. A 
fatal truth has been revealed to him, “ the clean cut and truly un- 
pardonable division that there is in a country’s inhabitants bétween ~ 
those who gain and those who grieve.” Says poilu Volpatte: 
“ We are divided into two foreign countries. The Front over there, 
where there are too many unhappy, and the Rear, here, where 
there are too many happy.” The workings of this idea are shown 
in the final chapter, a magnificent, though dreadful, piece of writ- 
ing. While they wait to begin war again, it is of the end of war 
that they talk. This one had to be: Germany and militarism must 
be crushed ; but after this there must be no more. It is not of their 
own will, but at the command of a few, that great bodies of men 
meet to kill each other. One day their will shall prevail and war shall 
end. The day breaks through the heavy black clouds, an earnest that 
the sun is still there, but the gleam of light reveals no vision of 
God, Whose existence some deny and almost all doubt; no message 
that “in His Will is our peace.”’ It is the old mirage of democracy, 
of brotherhood through equality. 

The book is an achievement that will endure. If it reaches 
the huge sales here that are recorded of it in France, much credit 
will be due to the translator, who has done his work so extremely 
well it has been suggested that the hitherto unknown name, Fitz- 
water Wray, screens that of some eminent author. 


THE INNER DOOR. By Alan Sullivan. New York: The Century 

Co. $1.35 net. 

The plot here is a rather original variation of the ordinary 
“labor problem” novel. Sylvia Percival, through her father’s 
death the sole owner of the Percival Rubber Factory, departs for 
her scheduled year in Europe just before her fiancé, Kenneth Lan- 
don, loses his’ entire fortune. Chance sends him to the factory to 
earn his living. There he speedily begins to realize the existence 
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- of a section of society, with its peculiar problems, hardships and, 
as he finally learns, doctrines, of which he had never dreamed. His 
manliness and sense of justice gradually identify him with the men, 
in the grim ‘struggle which he perceives going on about him. His 
great hope is in Sylvia, whose fineness and generosity, he believes, 
will meet the test when he informs her of the real state of things 
in her factory. The end of the year, however, finds the young peo- 
ple hopelessly apart in aims: Kenneth burns to begin a programme 
of serious social reform; whereas Sylvia, whom the year abroad 
has inoculated in the delights of art, emotion, and, the more ex- 
quisite things of life, is repelled by the thought of “ herself as mis- 
tress of a home to which he contributed nothing but a stern sense 
of duty and an uncomfortable continuity of purpose.” There is an 
unregretted parting. Sylvia returns to Philippe Amaro, the master- 
dilettanté who has molded her views of life to his own. Kenneth 
marries Greta, the daughter of the Danish Sohmer, “the work- 
men’s leader and philosopher.” 

The weak point in execution is the character drawing. Sylvia 
is perhaps the most lifelike. Certainly, in spite of her open-eyed 
selfishness, she is a much less unpleasant character than Greta, the 
leading woman, whose unashamed pursuit of Kenneth, and other 
qualities, leave the reader cold to the descriptions of her charm and 
worth. Sohmer, her father, is simply unreal, either as a symbol 
orasaman. It isa pity such defects detract from what might have 
been a novel of considerable power. 


THE COMING. By J.C. Snaith. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

John Smith, the son of a poor widow and a poet of wonderful 
imaginative powers, Gervaise Brandon, his patron, a wealthy gen- 
tleman and scholar, home from Gallipoli paralyzed from the waist 
down, and Mr. Perry-Hennington, the obstinate and narrow- 
minded Anglican vicar, are the three principal characters of The 
Coming, and by their means we are introduced on to rather strange 
ground for the popular novel, namely, faith. For Smith believes 
that only by faith can the modern war-torn world be saved, and he 
persuades himself, and some few others, that he is the divine in- 
strument of this truth’s promulgation. And of course the vicar, 
who represents the conventional, worldly, wrong-headed churchman, 
considers him a blasphemer and a danger to the realm and has him 
incarcerated in an insane asylum. There, however, Smith’s divine 
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character is more manifest than before, for by the mystic power 
he possesses, he works marvelous changes in all the inmates, and by 
voice and the laying on of hands even effects the complete cure of 
the paralyzed Brandon. 

Like The Servant in the House and The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back the present novel rests on the implication that its hero 
is Christ come again, and like those productions it is utterly uncon- 
vincing. The incidents are forced and strained, and the characters, 
who are vague throughout, seem mere lay-figures for the working 
of the plot. Asa novel The Coming is an unsatisfying and unim- 
portant performance, but as an indication of spiritual unrest it has 
significance. That in a popular novel the claims of “ Science,” in 
the person of Murdwell, and those of intellectuality and scholar- 
ship, in the person of Brandon, should be so thoroughly subjected 
as they are here to what used to be called “blind faith” is some- 
thing which a few years ago would have seemed incredible. 


RUNNING FREE. By James B. Connolly. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. , 

The wind whistles vigorously through Mr. Connolly’s pages; 
they drip with brine; and the threatening face of death frequently 
interrupts the grim humor of the old salts. All this is well. The 
author’s genius lives upon wharves and decks and under bellying 
canvas and atop of crashing breakers and close to rocky lee shores. 
His tales attract every reader who loves to hear a skillful story of 
danger and high courage and the frequent tragedies of seafaring 
life. Talking of the sea Mr. Connolly is always delightful; when 
he tells us about the fishermen of his native coast, he is superb. 
This good, clean, virile book, like the others that preceded it, will 
help to keep his fame afloat. 


, 


\ 
THE LAND OF ENOUGH. By Charles E. Jefferson. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cents net. 

Under the guise of a story, the pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle has written an effective sermon on the Christmas spirit. His 
young heroine, Madge, chafing against the narrow circumstances 
that deprive those she loves of what she longs to give them, sighs 
frequently for The Land of Enough. At last, on a Christmas Eve 
the little town where she lives is suddenly transformed into such 
a place as she ‘thas desired. No one can give because no one needs 
or wishes to receive; as a result, all human warmth and sweetness 
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are taken out of life, which is under these conditions so bleak and 
lonely that Madge is thankful when she wakes with a start and 
finds that her experience has been only a dream. She has had her 
lesson and thereafter realizes that home, friendship, Christmas, 
even our salvation itself, everything rests upon giving and receiving. 

The brochure is attractive in appearance and will doubtless be 
widely circulated as a Christmas remembrance, for which purpose 
it was probably written. 


THE WAGES OF HONOR, AND OTHER STORIES. By Kather- 
ine Holland Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35 net. ; 

“Billy Foster and the Snow Queen” leads for interest in this 
group of ten stories. American settlers in disturbed Mexico, and 
the hard-worked dredgers of canals in the Mississippi country, pro- 
vide subjects for half of the tales; the rest are miscellaneous. Mag- 
azine readers are already well acquainted with the clean and dig- 
nified style characteristic of the author. There is nothing to offend 
and much to interest and provide pleasant reading in these three 
hundred pages. 

{ 

MY LITTLE TOWN. By Winifred Kirkland. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 30 cents. 

This little nugget of Christmas literature is a reprint of a 
sketch that originally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, under the 
title of Christmas in Littleville. The author gives it as a reminis- 
cence of her childhood, and makes of it so charming a bit of writ- 
ing, gracéful, tender and humorous, we can easily believe that it 
was, as the publishers intimate, at the suggestion of many readers 
that it is now reproduced in pocket size. 


H Bes J. B. Lippincott Co. of Philadelphia have brought out three 
books of The Picture and Story Series: Tell Me a Story Picture 
Book; Fairies and Goblins from. Storyland and Boys and Girls 
From Storyland, arranged and compiled by Leila H. Cheney; and 
two books: The Adventures of the Greyfur Family and The Grey- 
fur’s Neighbors, The Twinkletails.and the Twitchets, told by 
Vera Nyce, all destined for very little folk of five or six years of 
age. (50 cents each.) Written simply and attractively, and pro- 
vided with abundant and well-colored illustrations, they will give 
the babies good exercises in reading and in listening; and will also 
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serve to aid the flagging imagination of the tired story-telling 
mother or big sister. The stories of the first series occupy only a 


page apiece and each is faced by an illustration. Of the Greyfur 
stories there are two in a volume. 


-_[ HE ENCYCLOPEDIA PRESS has made a valuable and inter- 

esting contribution to contemporaneous Catholic biography in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia and Its Makers: The book is a 
veritable “ Who’s Who ” of Catholic special students, cleric and lay. 
Nearly one thousand portraits interspersed among the sketches, add 
a note of personal introduction to many of these notables. A short 
history of the inception of the Encyclopedia and the methods em- 


ployed in its making, introduces the biographical notices. The 
price is $2.50. 


A BOOK of practical usefulness for the student, the writer and 
4% the public speaker is Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases, by 
Grenville Kleiser (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.60 net). 
The author has presented an exhaustive work in the way of sug- 
gestive phrases, and outlined particular ways in which the value of 
his work to the reader may be increased. 


\ E welcome again, for 1918, St. Antony's Almanac (25 cents) 
'Y published annually by the Franciscan Fathers of Callicoon, 
N. Y., and Paterson, N. J., for the benefit of a wide circle of read- 
ers. The profit from the sale of this little book now in its fifteenth 
year, goes to the support of the Franciscan students. Besides many 
items of special interest to Franciscan tertiaries, the present issue 
contains contributions of general interest, some of them from well- 
known pens. Father Zephyrin Engelhardt gives an interesting ac- 
count, well illustrated, of the famous old Mission of Santa Bar- 
bara; Father Pascal Robinson tells of Bookmaking in the Middle 
Ages; Dr. James J. Walsh discusses the influence of the Francis- 
cans on the later life of Cervantes; Father Shuster has a sketch of 
the Missions among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; and there 
are stories and poems by other well-known writers. 


N the Catholic Home Annual for 1918 (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 25 cents), we find instructive illustrated articles on 
“ Pilgrimage Shrines of the Blessed Virgin;” “ Early Native Mis- 
sions in North America;’ “Across the Isthmus from Colon to 
Panama,” and “ Saintly Men and Women of Our Times,” as well 
as lighter’ reading. 
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OF spiritual manuals for our soldiers and sailors, we note a timely, 
compact little prayer-book with the inviting title, God’s Armor, 
published by the Central Bureau of G. R. C. Central Society, St. 
Louis (12 cents). Also 4 Handy Companion, an excellent collec- 
tion of prayers, compiled by a Vincentian Father and dedicated to 
“our soldiers and sailors and to the honor and glory of the cross 
and flag.” (Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co.) 


P. DUTTON & CO., New York, has sent us a copy of an 

* artistic 1918 Calendar entitled Eat and Grow Thin. The 

Calendar gives scientific information on food values and practical 

directions as to menus written by the well-known authority, Vance 
Thompson. 


1% its Catholic Calendar for 1918 the Mount Carmel Guild pre- 

sents a compilation of real artistic and literary merit. The quo- 
tations for each day are happily chosen, principally from Catholic 
authors. The Calendar is sold (price 50 cents) for the benefit of 
the charitable work of the Guild. We hope it will receive a warm 
welcome and grace many a Catholic home. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Sunday Visitor Press, New York, has published a small pamphlet, 
entitled The Reformation Condemned by the World’s Best Historians. It is 
particularly useful now because of the Lutheran centenary. 

The Catholic Mind, Vol. XV., No. 20, contains Joan of Arc’s Catholic 
Persecutors, by Terence L. Connolly, S.J., and an article on the Catholic his- 
torian, James Balmes, by John C. Reville, S.J. No. 21 includes The Evils of 
Drunkenness, by J. Harding Fisher, S.J.; The Reconciliationists, by Walter 
Dwight, S.J.;. What Menaces the Family, by Michael I. Stritch, S.J., and 
Why Catholic Schools Exist, by the Archbishop of St. Louis. 

Their Crimes (London: Cassell & Co.) is a translation of a French 
publication which dealt with the war methods of the German invaders. Poland 
Under the Germans comes from The Complete Press, London. A Spanish 
Catholic’s Visit to England is published by Hodder & Stoughton, New York. 
Charles Hanson Towne writes The Balfour Visit (New York: George H. 
Doran & Co.). 

General Von Bissing’s Testament, published by T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
is a study of the last documents of the former Governor General of Belgium in 
the light of the peace proposals of the German Government. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society has published Religion and Modern 
Fiction, by Dr. Gerald R. Baldwin; How to Help the Sick and Dying, by Rev. 
J. C. S. Vas; Infallibility, by Father Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P., and a small 
pamphlet, useful in conducting the Holy Hour, Can You Not Watch One Hour 
With Me? 

Courtes gloses sur les Evangiles du Dimanche (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne), 
by the Bishop of Dijon, gives helpful suggestions on the Gospel of every Sun- 
day in the year. 















Recent Events. 


In France a new Cabinet crisis has arisen. 
France. After retaining power for some two months, 
the Ministry of M. Painlevé, after receiving 
a vote of confidence in its military and diplomatic policy, was de- 
feated on the question of its conduct on the internal affairs of the 
nation, especially with reference to the way in which the pacifists 
had been treated. The Chamber wished an immediate debate upon 
this question, in view of what a large number of members felt to be 
the want of energy and decision on the part of the Government. 
The Government’s proposal to postpone debate on the conduct of 
internal affairs until the end of the month was defeated by a vote 
of two hundred and seventy-seven to one hundred and eighty-six, 
a defeat which was largely due to the abstention of the Socialists. 
M. Painlevé’s government has had a somewhat troubled existence, 
and it has never possessed the full confidence of the nation. The 
resignation of M. Painlevé has been accepted by the President, but 
at the time these lines are being written there is no designation of 
his successor, although the name of M. Clémenceau is being promi- 
nently proposed. 

It is evident that the Sacred Union which existed during the 
first two years of the War is no longer in force, but it is to be 
hoped that this does not indicate any serious dissensions in the na- 
tional forces. In fact want of decision was the cause of the fall 
of the last Government. 


At the time these lines are being written, 
Russia. Russia seems to be at the end of what prom- 

ised to be a long civil war. According to 

latest reports, M. Kerensky has defeated the rebel government, set 
up by M. Lenine, has entered the capital and the complete over- 
throw of the Bolsheviki seems to have been accomplished. Their 
attempt to set up a government seems to have resulted in the failure 
which it deserved. It would have been a calamitous event not only | 
for Russia, but for the rest of Europe, and even for the world, if 
M. Lenine had*been successful in his attempt, for not merely was 
there danger of a separate peace being made with Germany, but 
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his avowed programme involved the confiscation of the lands of 
rich proprietors and of the property of capitalists in general. M. 
Lenine had declared that rulers of all countries were pirates, and 
that the time had come for the Proletariat to take possession of all 
property in every country. In fact, he was the representative of 
the most extreme form of the International Association of Social- 
ists, which seeks to band together the working people of the world 
against their employers and to take possession of their property. 

This Association exists in most countries, but since thé War 
began a division has arisen in their ranks. The more moderate 
place country above everything else; the more extreme place the 
interests, as they regard them, of the workingmen before country, 
and of the latter M. Lenine has proved a most striking example. 
Although Socialists of the same kind are to be found among all 
the belligerents, perhaps more especially are they to be found in 
France, where they have been able to destroy the Ministry of M. 
Ribot and to exclude him from the Ministry of his successor. 

The course of events which led up to the recent attempt of 
Lenine is somewhat as follows: At the Moscow Conference, ‘held 
in August, it was learned that the Bolsheviki were about to renew 
the attempt which they had made in July to obtain possession of 
power at Petrograd. In view of this fact M. Kerensky made an 
agreement with General Korniloff that a change in the government 
was to be made, and that the General was to be, for a time at least, 
a military dictator with a cabinet in which M. Kerensky was to be 
Minister of Justice. This agreement having been made at Moscow, 
M. Kerensky went to Petrograd to make arrangements for its being 
carried into effect, but with a weakness, which has at times char- 
acterized his efforts, he made a compromise with the Bolsheviki 
and broke the arrangement with General Korniloff. When the lat- 
ter attempted to carry out the plan which had been made, by means 
of the soldiers under his command, he failed in his attempt, was 
declared a traitor and was arrested by M. Kerensky. But the lat- 
ter did not succeed in bringing the Bolsheviki into a permanent 
agreement with himself and the Provisional Government, the Bol- 
sheviki being determined to obtain possession of supreme power. 
When a few weeks ago, they demanded of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, of which M. Kerensky was the premier, complete control 
of the Petrograd garrison, he refused this demand and broke with 
them. Upon this, they rose up in rebellion and with very little 
opposition secured possession of the capital, putting all the mem- 
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bers of the Provisional Government in prison. M. Kerensky, how- 
ever, escaped and went to the headquarters of the army. The 
latter gave in their adherence to him and marched upon the capital. 

The vastness of the task laid upon the shoulders of any gov- 
ernment that may be established, may be estimated by calling to 
remembrance the fact that there are no fewer than one hundred 
and eleven ethnological distinctions among the inhabitants of Rus- 
sia. To harmonize all their differences seems something almost 
impossible. The Ukraine has in fact already declared an almost 
complete independence of Russia, and Finland is on the verge of 
taking the same step. Reports have come to hand of similar pro- 
ceedings in the more remote parts of the Empire. To make one 
republic of these various nationalities may well demand construc- 
tive abilities of the highest order. This is the task awaiting the 
constitutent assembly which has been so long talked about and so 
often deferred, but which may possibly meet in January. 


Along the Western Front, stretching from 
Progress of the War. the sea to Alsace, the Germans-have made 

no advance, nor made any serious attempt 
to do so. On the contrary, they are being steadily driven back both 
along the British and French fronts. The British have now secured 
all the ridges, stretching from the Somme, including the Vimy 
Ridge, that of Messines and almost all of the Passchendaele Ridge. 
The French have secured possession of the south bank of the Ailette 
River, the enemy having voluntarily evacuated a district of some- 
thing like eighteen square miles. The Germans have been forced to 
change their methods of warfare in order to meet, as effectively as 
possible, the onslaught of the British. In the Somme battle the Ger- 
mans held their front trenches with large masses of men, but the 
British artillery destroyed them in such vast numbers that they 
changed their tactics, and adopted the plan of holding the front 
trenches with a small number of men, having behind them large 
numbers to cope with the enemy when the front trenches had been 
taken. This plan, however, did not prove as successful as they 
wished in saving the lives of their men, and so they adopted in the 
campaign, in the neighborhood of Messines, the placing of their men 
in isolated shell-holds. At the present time a third method has been 
adopted by the Germans. Little round towers which the British 
somewhat irrevérently call “ pill-boxes,” have been built in which 
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they have placed their men for protection against the British fire. 
But even these are proving to be unable to resist what the Germans 
call the fire drives of the British, and the Germans are being grad- 
ually driven back so that the British are within five miles of 
Roulers. 

But different has been the course of events on the Italian Front. 
Here the Italians have suffered a grave disaster, the causes of which 
still remain much of a mystery and doubtless will so remain until 
the end of the War reveals the whole truth. Within ten days, the 
Italians lost the ground which they had been fighting for with won- 
derful skill and bravery for some two years. And what is more the 
Germans are now in possession of more than two thousand square 
miles of Italian territory; almost in fact the whole province of 
Venice. In fact the latest reports are that the line on the Piave 
has been broken in two places. It therefore becomes probable that 
a further retirement will have to be made. 

Many reasons have been assigned for this catastrophe. First 
reports attribute it to the immense number of the enemy’s forces— 
as many as one million two hundred thousand Austrians being said 
to have taken part in the drive, to say nothing of the Germans. 
There seems reason to think, however, that this is a great 
exaggeration. The first accounts given by the Italians of the events, 
accused some of the units of their own army of cowardice, al- 
though this was afterwards denied. But it is hard not to think that 
something like it or perhaps even treachery had: penetrated the 
ranks. It is now known that there has been in Italy a great short- 
age of food, and that riots took place in August at Turin, and it is 
also known that there has been an assiduous propaganda on the 
part of the Austrians, for the purpose of exciting disaffection 
among the Italian soldiers. In fact to such a degree of mendacity 
have the Austrian warriors fallen, that they circulated among the 
Italian soldiers reports that ft was the British who fired on the 
bread rioters in Turin; and they had made Rome their headquar- 
ters and that Italy was being swallowed by the British lion. The 
Italians were asked if they were willing to continue to fight for the 
glory and honor of Great Britain. 

The political state of affairs behind the army has been quite 
bad for some time. Dissensions have existed, and on the very eve 
of the disaster the Ministry was overturned by a vote of want of 
confidence. A cabinet was formed, of which the premier is Senor | 
Vittorio Orlando, who a fortnight before had been accused of being 
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a pacifist. But as Baron Sonnino remains Foreign Minister, the 
office which he has held since the beginning of the War, the main 
policy of the cabinet may be considered as unchanged, although 
little is said about what has transpired in political circles in Italy, as 
the censorship doubtless is fully exercised to suppress all incon- 
venient facts. Declarations, however, of the determination to resist 
the foe were made by all parties, after the disasters took place, 
notably by what is called the Catholic party, and there is ground to 
hope that the effect of the Austro-German invasion will be to weld 
the country together in a much more efficient manner than ever 
before, and if this is the case; it may prove a blessing in disguise. 

Another effect has been the formation of a Council of War, 
consisting of three members—an Italian, a French and a British 
officer. General Cadorna has been relieved of his command, and 
succeeded by General Diaz. General Cadorna, however, is the 
Italian member of the new War Council, although it has been re- 
ported that he has declined the position. Another effect of the 
Italian disaster, and a very important one, is the formation of an 
Inter-Allied Council, consisting of the Premiers of France, Italy and 
Great Britain and, it is hoped, of a representative of the United 
States, as well as of the military representatives of all these three 
countries. This council is to meet every month at Versailles, for 
the purpose of bringing about union between the Allied armies 
from the coast of Belgium to the Adriatic, the want of which union 
is considered to have been the cause of much inefficiency. Meet- 
ings have repeatedly taken place, but the resolutions arrived at have 
not been carried into effect and consequently many of the plans have 
failed. The new Inter-Allied Council is meant to remedy this dif- 
ficulty, and to secure unity of action and one front for all three 
nations, not only in resolving but in acting. This Council, how- 
ever, has met with the criticism that a council of this kind will be 
more likely to bring about disunion and want of decision, and that 
what is really wanted is absolute union in the shape of a dictator- 
ship. 

The state of things, however, must be considered at present 
moment very uncertain, certainly from a military point of view 
and possibly from a political one. 

Still another council is to be held in Paris of the Allies for the 
purpose of codrdinating the resources of the Allies. To this coun- 


_cil the President, Mr. Wilson, has sent Mr. House not for the 


purpose of making peace, as he expressly states, but of preparing 
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a more energetic method of carrying on the War as the only way © 
to a permanent peace. 

Yet a further council is expected soon to be held by the Allies, 
called at the request of Russia, for the purpose of elaborating the 
peace proposals of the Allies so as to bring them to that unity which 
was shattered by the Russian cry for the abandonment of all so- 
called imperialistic proposals. 

In the Balkans things remain almost in statu quo. The Kaiser 
is said to have promised ex-King Constantine that he will restore 
him to his throne in a few months, and so there is at least the possi- 
bility, if this report be true, that the Germans may make another 
inroad through the Balkans to attack General Sarrail’s army. On 
the other hand, reports have gone abroad that the Entente Allies 
will have, in the spring, one million men in Greece with a view of 
marching on Constantinople, and in this decisive way to cut off the 
Germans from their much desired goal. 

In Palestine noteworthy progress has been made by the British. 
after a long quiescence. On the thirty-first of October, Beersheba 
was taken and a few days afterwards Gaza. Subsequent advances 
had been made, so that the British are now within less than forty 
miles of Jerusalem, and the Turkish army has been driven back. It 
is understood, however, that an attempt will be made to defend the 
Holy City which now, it is said, is very strongly fortified. Farther 
east the British have made a still further advance up the Tigris, and 
are now within one hundred and twenty-five miles of Mosul, which 
is the base of supplies for the Turks. While from the north some 
slight move has been made by the Russian army in Armenia to- 
wards Mosul, coming down from the north, but no reliance can be 
placed upon its further advance, considering the state of affairs in 
Russia. The report has been circulated for some time that Von 
Falkenheyn has been with the Turkish troops, for the purpose of 
driving back the British army and retaking Bagdad, but if this be 
his purpose, the attempt, so far, has resulted in utter failure. The 
campaign in East Africa seems to be going on in a desultory way; 
small bands of Germans are still holding out. 

As to the submarines, the situation is not quite as serious, per- 
haps, as it was. The First Lord of the. British Admiralty declares 
that greater success than ever before has attended their efforts, to 
destroy this piratical craft, but that the menace is by no means at 
an end, as Germany is now building more quickly than ever. It 
seems to be clear that destroyers are the most effective agents for 
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dealing with the submarines. Our own Secretary of the Navy has 
just stated that great progress has been made in discovering a 
method of locating submarines, after which their destruction is 
comparatively easy. 

No progress has been made on the Russian Front, except that 
the Germans have evacuated a district near Riga. From the Rus- 
sian Front, however, it is said that the Germans and Austrians have 
been able to form the army which made the attack upon Italy. 


Amidst all the welter of reports, more or 

Germany. less contradictory which come from Ger- 
many, some little hope may be felt that the 

great object of the War, as defined by this country, namely to re- 
move from a small clique of men the power to throw the world 
into misery and confusion, is about to be realized, even in the coun- 
try in which the evil began. It is evident that the Reichstag, as 
representative of the people, is more and more taking into its own 
hands the destinies of the country. In the opening days of Novem- 
ber the leader of the Centrist Party, Herr Mathias Erzberger, said: 
“This has been the most momentous week since the founding of | 
the Empire. Its achievements represent a permanent political gain 
for the German people.” Probably Herr Erzberger is a little too 
sanguine, for a change of such a momentous character as the pass- 
ing over from the Kaiser to the people of political control, is 
scarcely to be realized in one week. Such a. change, in other coun- 
tries, has been the work of centuries. However, a justification of 
Herr Erzberger’s words is found in the manner in which the new 
Chancellor has been appointed. Dr. Michaelis’ chancellorship was 
but brief. It began in the middle of July and terminated at the 
beginning of November. The appointment of Dr. Michaelis was 
due to the sole will of the Kaiser, who did not consult any one of 
the representatives of the people. Count Von Hertling, on the 
contrary, would not accept the offer made to him of the chancel- 
lorship unless he received the approval of the people’s representa- 
tives, and accordingly he consulted the heads of each political party 
in the Reichstag, with the-possible exception of the Socialists. Only 
after he had listened to their views and found himself able to act 
in collaboration with them did he consent to accept the office. This 
course Vori Hertling pursued, although he was reported afterwards 
to have said that he only listened to the views of the leaders with- 
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out promising to carry them out. He himself has contradicted this 
report. The result has been the formation of a Ministry in which 
the National Liberals and the Progressives are represented by their 
respective heads while Von Hertling, himself, belonging to the 
Centrist Party, is its representative. The Socialists who form the 
largest single party in the Reichstag have refused to take any part 
in the Government, but will give it their support so long as it proves 
itself, in their judgment, worthy of it. Nothing is said, however, 
as to whether the rest of the members of the Cabinet have been 
chosen on the same lines, but the proceedings so far are according 
to strict parliamentary methods. 

But the Kaiser’s consent to this transformation is to be 
doubted. It is more likely that he holds the Chancellor solely respon- 
sible to himself, the Kaiser, and does not recognize the right of. the 
Reichstag to interfere. Here comes in the doubt about the stability 
or even the genuineness of the transformation about which Herr 
Erzberger spoke so confidently. 

There is, however, a further reason for the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the Centrist leader. The fact that he had lost the con- 
fidence of the majority of the Reichstag was the cause of Dr. Mich- 
aelis’ fall, and when he realized this fact he at once gave in his resig- 
nation and this the Kaiser accepted, thereby seeming to give recog- 
nition to the right of the Reichstag to control. 

The reason of such unprecedented recognition, is the fact that 
there is undoubtedly growing up in Germany a spirit of criticism 
which the Kaiser would like to control, but finds himself without 
the power to do so. The Reichstag indeed possesses no power to 
initiate legislation. It has only the power to reject measures pro- 
posed to it by the Government, and especially it has the right to . 
refuse to vote the credits which are necessary for carrying on the 
War. Bismarck set at naught this right in his time because he 
was not afraid of the people or their representatives, and no doubt 
the Kaiser would be very willing to do the same, were it not that 
the German people are manifesting their determination to discuss 
the situation. This shows the growth of a spirit of independence. 

The new Chancellor, Von Hertling, is the second Catholic 
Chancellor of the German Empire, but one of quite a different type. 
Both the new Chancellor and Prince Hohenlohe came from Bava- 
ria, although Count Von Hertling is not by birth a Bavarian, but 
a Hessian. Before accepting the chancellorship Count Von Hert- 
ling had the reputation of being a reactionary of the reactionaries. 
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It was the sacred duty, he held, of the German soldier to submit 
to the utmost brutalities of his officers as a part of religion. The 
reading of Goethe and Schiller was in his view to be discouraged; 
of parliamentary institutions he was the foe, and if what has been 
said is proved true, he has now become the leader in the first step 
toward their adoption. The elasticity of German thought has found 
in him a striking exponent, for he has recently declared that Ger- 
many is now fighting the battle of Europe (including in Europe 
Great Britain) against this country. Whether the choice of the 
Bavarian Premier indicates a transferance of power to the more 
Christian parts of Germany may be a question. The Bavarians, 
as is well known, have long lacked sympathy, to put it mildly, with 
the Prussians, although it is stated that during the present war the 
Bavarian soldiers have been as brutal as the Prussians, and the 
present King of Bavaria has been one of the most outspoken in 
advocating extreme terms of peace. 

Among the discussions which are taking place in Germany at 
the present time is this very question of peace terms. The Reich- 
stag resolution of July 19th, which laid down peace by negotiations 
without annexations, forms the basis of these discussions. This 
resolution was endorsed by the Kaiser in his reply to the Holy 
Father. The Reichstag resolution and the Kaiser’s reply, how- 
ever, prove so unacceptable to many Germans that they have 
formed an organization called the “ Fatherland Party,” whose pur- 
pose it is to combat the peace of compromise and renunciation de- 
manded by that resolution. This Fatherland Party aims at the 
annexation of all territory that Germany can get, and is still un- 
convinced that Germany must lose in the end all territory that she 
has conquered. Leading Germans in and out of the Reichstag crit- 
icize severely the aims of this party as being against the policy 
solemnly adopted by the Reichstag and the Emperor himself. One 
of these critics says, “ The aim of those elements was to rob the 
German people of one of the best fruits of their victory, namely, 
constitutional progress.” Friedrich Naumann, the author of Cen- 
tral Europe, declares: “ That a foreign policy after the pattern of 
the Fatherland Party cannot bring peace.” The movement of the 
world in a democratic direction is recognized by one of the Pro- 
gressives, and he states that the Fatherland Party would not be 
able to check it. On the other hand, Admiral Von Tirpitz has re- 
cently declared that to give up Belgium would be to give up the 
best fruit of the War, and it is well known the Pan Germans re- 
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fused to consent to the relinquishment of any of the lands conquered 
by Germany. The present Foreign Secretary, however, Von Kuehl- 
mann, stated that the only question at issue is Alsace-Lorraine, but 
that the giving up of these provinces is a thing which cannot be 
even discussed. 

Another matter discussed in Germany is the formation of the 
new kingdom of Poland. The provisions of a-constitution have 
been published for the new kingdom which Germany and Austria 
are planning. This constitution seems to be in its terms quite lib- 
eral. Poland is declared to be an independent constitutional state. 
Inasmuch as the overwhelming majority of the people are of the 
Roman Catholic Faith, the Catholic religion is declared to be the 
official religion of the state, but at the same time full freedom of 
religious belief is “ vouchsafed.” The state is to be a hereditary 
monarchy, the Diet is to elect the ruler and control the dynasty’s 
affairs and successorship. Parliament will consist of two cham- 
bers, the lower house to be elected on the basis of a general secret 
ballot of:one Deputy to every sixty thousand inhabitants. Half 
of the Senate will be elected, the remainder appointed by the King. 
Deputies will serve five years and Senators ten. 

What will be the bounds and limits of Poland in this new 
constitution is not yet settled. According to some reports Galicia 
is to be added, and thereby that part of Poland that fell to Austria 
is to be reunited to form a part of the new kingdom. But there is 
no sign that Posen, Germany’s share of the old Poland, will be 
joined to the new kingdom. In fact, a strong opposition has arisen 
among the conservatives in Germany, especially those who occupy 
East Prussia, to any restitution to Poland or even to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, because they fear that the Poles within 
their own districts will at once seek to be united and carry on an 
agitation towards that end. The Polish question, therefore, is 
forming a serious ground of dissension. 


A very important event has taken place, 

Japan. one which brings to an end what promised 

to be a great source of disquietude. One 

of the enemy’s chief efforts has been to bring about dis- 
sension and mutual distrust between this country and Japan. These 
efforts have been frustrated by the conclusion of an agreement 
between the recent Japanese envoy to this country and the United 
States Government with reference to China. By this agreement 
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all grounds of the conflict are removed. The United States recog- 
nizes the special rights of Japan in China on account of geographi- 
cal position. What these special interests are is not specified in 
detail, but there are those who say that the result is to give to 
Japan a position in the East analogous to that which this country 
holds over the two Americas. On the other hand, Japan recog- 
nizes the “open door,” and claims no right to interfere with the 
trade or commerce of other nations. This agreement has some 
bearing on the conduct of the War because Japan pledges naval 
cooperation in the Pacific, and expresses an earnest desire to co- 
’ Operate with this country in waging war against the German Gov- 
ernment. The conclusion of this agreement has not pleased the 
Government of China, which has entered a protest at Washington 
and Tokio against the action of the two Governments in settling 
Chinese affairs without consulting the Chinese Government. While 
China may have some grounds for complaint, on account of the 
manner of the proceedings, it is not to be thought that she will 
suffer by the result, but will rather benefit, for Japan, acting in union 
with the United States, will be less likely to be extreme in her de- 


mands on China than if she acted independently. This country, as 

is well known, always acted toward China the part of a good friend - 

and it is not likely to change its attitude.. , 
November 16, 1917. ” 











With Our Readers. 


ILLINGLY or unwillingly man has been forced: by the World 
War to recognize the need of self-regeneration. The whole world 
is “ out there” with the men who have stripped themselves of selfish- 
ness and who face death at every moment, and the whole world is 
forced to think with them upon death, or at least upon the real value of 
life. 













* * 





* * 


N the light of that thought sensual pleasure, personal indulgence 

are seen to be but contemptible selfishness, and in the face of the 
tragedy we are ashamed of them. We have had to remold our es- 
timates ; to reéstablish our values. What was once held as impossible 
to abandon, is now willingly offered; sacrifices once imagined futile 
and beyond our strength, are now the order of the day both for the 
individual and the family. It is like the experience of a man accus- 
tomed to many creature comforts, to all that money and friends may 
bring, suddenly being called upon to live alone in a far distant, desert 
place, forced to fit himself to narrow circumstances, to impoverished 
surroundings, to eridure the heat and the cold, the snow and the rain, 
and to bear all these as best he can. Such an experience is a test of his 
manhood. Today the manhood of the race is under test. In the _ 
desert, forsaken places, man alone must see God or nothing. If in 
life and victory he see nothing, all morale, all hope, all cause worth 
fighting for cease to be, and so, perforce, stripped of its materialism, 
the world again sees God. 

* * * * 
HE literature of today gives the first evidence of this return. Liter- 
ature was steeped in sensualism. The first step in its betterment— 
for the way to God is gradual and long—is a turning away from the 
“fleshly ” school. The new novel that now treats unblushingly of 
sensualism is the exception. No doubt there has been, since the War 
opened, a gross perversion of morality by a few writers who have 
ever worshipped at the shrine of impurity. As an example we might 
mention a recent work by the English novelist, Louis Wilkinson. The 
dedication of this book to Powys reveals, at once, its character or 
rather lack of character. 
But the literary world passes by the authors who find sex their 

principal interest in life, to find healthier and higher subjects for its 
thought. The new literature gives promise of being inspired. with an 
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epic spiritual greatness. So far much of it is ephemeral ; journalistic, 
but even so it is a contribution, a help, a challenge to the gifted minds 
and gifted pens that are to come. The new literature promises to be 
a literature of the return to God, and to religion, to the spiritual and 
the serious truths and values of life, and the past denial of God’s will 
in the world and our obligation to live up to it, that has been taken so 
seriously, begins to look puerile and futile. The cult of humanity is 
passing: the worship of God returns. 
* * * * 
T may be alleged that “the wish is father to the thought.” Yet 
many recent books give reason to believe that the hope is not with- 
out warrant. 

As an indicative note we find in a secular journal, the New 
York Sun, the following editorial on prayer. It is in answer to a 
correspondent who wrote that he thought the best prayer was to fight: 

“He is mistaken in thinking that since the Deity is omniscient, 
knowing what is in our hearts, to say to Him prayer, spoken or un- 
spoken, is a waste of time. He is mistaken in thinking a prayer for 
victory illogical or impudent or ineffective. 

“ When we pray we do not, even the boldest of us, venture to sug- 
gest that God shall accomplish our will and purpose. We ask for guid- 
ance, light upon His will and purpose and strength to carry out our 
part in it. And what is meant by a waste of time? We cannot waste 
His time, and surely the moments of self-preparation for our duty are 
not ill spent. 

“We pray for victory because only through victory can we do the 
right as God gives us to see the right. We are not so arrogant as to 
think of the Deity as allied with ourselves. We are His servants. We 
no more presume in asking Him for instruction what to do and strength 
to do it than a child that turns to its father for instruction and support 
is guilty of impudence 

* * * 

HE last annual Report of the Rockefeller Foundation speaks of the 
need of religion in every camp for soldiers: “ The importance of 
providing educational, recreational and religious opportunities for men 
in camp has been so conclusively demonstrated in this country and in 
Europe that it is hard to see how a factor bearing so directly on the 
morale of the troops, and hence upon their fighting efficiency, can here- 
after be omitted from any intelligent system of military ‘preparedness.’” 

“The War,” declared the Dean of Princeton University, in an 
address at Barnard College, “is waking another idea. It is the idea 
of discipline and duty; it is the idea that there is no true success for a 
man unless‘he first succeeds in becoming a man, with his mind, heart 
and conscience well trained to their highest power. If this force 
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comes in to lead American life, we shall have the means of guiding, 
curbing and ennobling our material prosperity, and likewise of saving 
our intellectual and political freedom.” 

And the New York Evening Post, commenting on George Moore’s 
recent article in the Fortnightly, in which he pleaded as usual for the 
right to be indecent, said: 

“ Before the War this was a topic that would draw blood every 
time it was unsheathed. Anybody had a right to spit the gross body of 
Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy which insisted on a full set of clothes even for 
Truth. And by Truth, intoned with a certain emphasis by intense 
young ladies just out of the short skirts of ‘Candida,’ was indicated the 
free discussion of subjects that the Anglo-Saxon spirit has clothed with 
a sort of reticence. There seemed to be only one kind of Truth that 
interested literary people of those remote times of three and a half years 
ago. Life was on the point of filing a bill of divorce against literature 
because literature had developed a monomania which took her from 
house and home to go gadding after exotic ‘furriners’—Flaubert, 
Gorky, Zola, Artzibasheff, Pszbytchefsky, and others 

“There are few blessings mankind has to thank this War for; 
but at least this terrible ill-wind has blown away many fogs of fads.and 
obsessions of which the continual cry for ‘frankness,’ ‘for the right to 
lay bare the stark, undraped passions of men,’ is one. The normal re- 
lation of things to each other has been regained. Not only Lucretia 
Borgia and Messalina, but also Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis, and even 
Tacitus, have crept back into literature. The little god, with his edged 
toys, is not allowed any longer to smash all our mirrors, or stay up 
with his elders to all hours monopolizing the conversation, but tucked 
away in his cradle, is glad that the fate of ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ has 
not been his. Literature shows signs of returning to its traditional 
functions. Writing promises to become again a vital thing in the life 
of average man and woman, because people who write have again 
taken up, been forced, in fact, to reassume, the mission of prophecy. 
The world is living through an epic war. Those gifted with a long- 
distance imagination are called on to trace the shadows of the goal for 
those who fight. But also the foreground has so suddenly filled with 
new interest, swarms so busily with new impressions, that the recorder 
of ephemeral snapshots has no leisure to linger and bite his thumb at 
the lay figure of the hypocritical Puritan. 

*‘ The stage bustles with events. Woe betide the old-school authors 
who cannot adapt themselves to its kaleidoscope movement. For the 
most part they have not been a shining success at a lightning change. 
Some have simply gone on as if Louvain had never been sacked; 
others, like Wells, have rushed into the thick of the fray, and lost 
their way down a maze of communicating trenches. Meanwhile a 
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fresh generation of warrior-writers has grown up to the occasion, 
keen of eye and ear. As a young French author, who saw service at 
Gallipoli said, they live in the trenches as in a monastery, apart from 
life, contemplating it in its just proportions, at a distance. The bar- 
rage of death is a daily invocation to thoughtfulness. The problems 
of peace will not find these youngsters unready, frivolous, or myopic.” 





HE mission and power of the press has been demonstrated by 
the literary influences that have contributed to the renaissance 
of the Faith in France and its magnificent efflorescence of sacrifice and 
courage now commanding the admiration of the world. It is generally 
thought that this renaissance began after the outbreak of the War. 
It is well for us to remember that it began before the War, that when 
the War opened, it was well on its vigorous way, prepared to furnish 
to that sorely afflicted land an inexhaustible spring of hope, of re- 
newed purpose, of perseverance. Our readers are already familiar 
with the band of young writers who were the first prophets of that 
rebirth of the Faith in France. 
* * * * 

N an article in the September Studies, Virginia Crawford says in 

this connection: ‘“ The France that is fighting by our side is not 
the outcome solely of war conditions as people have vaguely assumed. 
The forces that have controlled her go back at least to the beginning 
of the century, and the French themselves, with their keen analytical 
faculty, had noted the advent of their new national spirit long before 
the war clouds darkened the horizon.” 

* * * * 
O trace the genesis of this new national spirit; to appreciate it 
fully, we must realize the conditions preceding it. The loss of 

Alsace-Lorraine to France had resulted in enduring melancholy mem- 
ories; in a sense of national helplessness and irremediable defeat. 
These begot in the young intellectuals of France “a mood of pessimism 
leading to an incapacity for action and a habit of morbid introspection, 
all .of which, reflected in her literature, reacted in a measure on the 
nation at large. It was in the generation that reached manhood to- 
wards 1885 that this tendency—to put it bluntly—this decadence became 
most marked.” For a study of this decadence Mrs. Crawford refers 
us to Paul Bourget’s Essais de Psychologie; and to a volume, entitled 
Les Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd hui, by “Agathon,” a name covering the 
work of several hands, for “ the digest of an inquiry carried out very 
widely in 1912 among the educated young men of the day, not into 
the pessimism of the last century, but into that new spirit which since 
the dawn of“the twentieth, men realized had begun to permeate the 
nation.” 
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This book declares that the writers of the day were far less inter- 
ested in self-analysis than their predecessors: that their whole life 
was characterized by a love of action. With regard to patriotism and 
religion their craving was for clear and definite principles leading 
to tangible duties. This is important when we remember that, at the 
great educational institutions, many students besides being anti-clerical 
were at least indifferent to patriotism and frankly anti-militarist. 

* * * * 

REVIVAL of patriotism in France was bound to link itself to a 

religious revival. “To Frenchmen,” says Mrs. Crawford, “ with 
any historical sense and with a conviction of the noble destiny reserved 
for their country, her Catholicism is an integral part of her life. To 
break with it is in great measure to break with the whole tradition 
of the nation Without in any way ignoring the essential part 
played by theology and philosophy in the French Renaissance of faith 
of recent years, it is true to say that much of it is due to her men of 
letters.” 

The conversion of Brunetiére, Bourget, and Huysmans echoed not 
only throughout France but Europe also. Working less clamorously 
but just as surely on the mind of the nation, were Claudel, Charles 
Péguy, Francis Jammes, Ernest Psichari and Joseph Lotte. Péguy 
and Psichari died on the battlefield. “At once they are judged by a 
fresh standard; a flood of light is directed on their lives; and men of 
all schools of thought are eager to claim fellowship with them.” 

* * * * 


EGUY, as the guide and the prophet of these young intellectuals, 

is especially interesting. He was of peasant stock and his earliest 
years were spent at Orleans, where his widowed mother had charge of 
the chairs in the cathedral. In his early years he had a great devotion 
to Joan of Arc. But he abandoned his Faith and drifted into rationalist 
and socialist circles. A secular marriage seems to have been the 
permanent obstacle preventing his complete return to the Faith even 
when he had renewed his personal belief in it. His good mother’s 
prayers, his devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to St. Genevieve and Joan 
of Arc enabled him to say in 1908 to his friend Lotte that he had re- 
covered his Faith and was a Catholic. His writings show high apprecia- 
tion of the power of personal holiness in the world. He has written 
most forcibly of the Passion of Our Blessed Lord; of the Christian 
Mysteries; of the Sorrows of Mary; of grace and of sin. He boldly 
preached his religious beliefs, and never hesitated to risk his worldly 
welfare in so doing.” Nevertheless, he continued in the anomalous 
attitude of one who was a Catholic yet never received the Sacraments. 
But his influence as a literary writer was Catholic, and the sources 
from which he drew his appeal to his countrymen were Catholic also. 
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Indeed, he believed himself an appointed instrument for the resurrec- 
tion of the Faith in France. 





OR the convenience of our readers we note that the work by Harold 

J. Laski, discussed by Dr. Ryan in the last issue of Tue CATHOLIC 
Wok b, is entitled Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Price $2.50. 
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